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Human Passions and the Terrain 


LEWIs WORTHINGTON SMITH 


since William Dean Howells fell 

in love with Russian fiction and 
pronounced the Russian novelists the 
greatest masters of their art in the 
world. For him that allegiance was nor- 
mal and fitting. He was a realist fight- 
ing the battles of realism with a flash- 
ing sword. There were also realists 
fighting other battles, conscious not so 
much of the literary as of the human 
causes to which they were pledged. 
Howells was also fighting in human 
causes, but the human scene was bright- 
er in America than in Russia. He had 
time to turn from the immediate spec- 
tacle of life, from the sight of man’s 
sufferings and despairs, to the method 
of reporting them in words. He was 
faced with some of the excesses of a 
romanticism born of the glowing ex- 
pectations that came into being with 
our American democracy. They were 
faced with something very different, 
with the autocratic excesses of a Czar- 
ism acknowledging no obligations to a 
growing demand for the establishment 
of a moral order in the human world. 
When Howells gave his endorsement 
to the work of Hamlin Garland he set 
the valuable seal of his approval upon 
a tendency that has gone in a direction 
of which he could not at that time have 
been fully conscious. What struck him 
in the Russian novelists was their fidel- 
ity to all the revelations of human na- 
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ture in its various qualities. The fidelity 
to the real that won his attention to 
Hamlin Garland was a fidelity to the 
outer conditioning of the lives of men 
and women as he saw them. That con- 
ditioning was not the result of a strug- 
gle of man with man in a social order, 
but the struggle of man with the forces 
of nature in a physical environment. 
The newness of man in the environ- 
ment of America, the peculiar prob- 
lems that it presented, the romantic 
courage that it invoked in those who 
met them gave it a warm vitality. 

It should have been clear to any Rus- 
sian writer who stopped to think about 
it that the struggle between man and 
nature was hard and relentless in Rus- 
sia. Certainly it was incomparably more 
severe there than in the United States. 
Even pioneer conditions in America had 
the character of an adventure. Russia 
had nothing to match those conditions. 
There could be no glorifying of hope 
and faith in the presence of frost or 
drouth, no pressure of disillusion with 
the winter wind roaring about the log 
house on the edge of the human ad- 
vance into the wilderness. There were 
distresses in Russia, as clearly there are 
still, but they were the distresses of 
stagnation. They did not have either 
the glamor of triumphant progress 
along an unbroken trail or the pathetic 
clouding over of leaden treasures at the 
end of the rainbow. 
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Tolstoi’s Master and Man furnishes 
a striking illustration of the emphasis 
upon the struggle between man and 
man as distinct from the struggle be- 
tween man and an inhospitable and 
alien physical world. The master and 
the man start out on a winter afternoon 
for a long drive together. A storm gath- 
ers. It at length becomes impossible 
either to find shelter or to make prog- 
ress through the blinding snow. They 
are in one of the most relentless of 
man’s battlings with the elemental 
forces of his natural world. 

It is not that battling, however, that 
makes the story. So much must be told 
moment by moment, hour by hour as a 
sequence of external events. These 
events are necessary. They are the 
framework upon which the story goes 
on to its end. Perhaps another frame- 
work might have been devised. This 
serves Tolstoi’s purpose admirably be- 
cause it isolates two men in their re- 
ciprocal relations to each other. They 
become simply two human beings. 
Their essential qualities become for 
each of them all that remains of their 
world. Then the struggle of their per- 
sonalities goes forward to its own reso- 
lution. 

If we have trusted to his title Turge- 
niev surprises us with his A Sportsman’s 
Sketches. They are not stories of hunt- 
ing experiences, but studies of men and 
women whom he has encountered in 
the course of his hunting trips. They 
naturally have a locale. They are not 
human figures seen in vacuo. With rela- 
tion to this locale, however, the impor- 
tant thing is that it is not thought of 
as regional. In the main it is part of the 
pleasure that man in general may have 
in the sense recognitions of his world. 
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Turgeniev’s short story The Tryst 
gives the first two pages and a half, 
out of a total in the sketch of fourteen, 
to the outdoor setting of the incident. 
One sentence will sufficiently show the 
spirit in which it was conceived and 
written. 


Wet with the rain, the copse in its in- 
most recesses was forever changing as the 
sun shone or hid behind a cloud; at one 
moment it was all a radiance, as though 
suddenly everything were smiling in it; the 
slender stems of the thinly-growing birch- 
trees took all at once the soft lustre of white 
silk, the tiny leaves lying on the earth were 
on a sudden flecked and flaring with pur- 
plish gold, and the graceful stalks of the 
high, curly bracken, decked already in their 
autumn color, the hue of an over-ripe grape, 
seemed interlacing in endless tangling criss- 
cross before one’s eyes; then suddenly again 
everything around was faintly bluish; the 
glaring tints died away instantaneously, the 
birch trees stood all white and lustreless, 
white as fresh-fallen snow, before the cold 
rays of the winter sun have caressed it; and 
slyly, stealthily there began drizzling and 
whispering through the wood the finest rain. 


This is only one of many passages in 
Turgeniev furnishing unimpeachable 
evidence of the liveliness of his re- 
sponse to the varying aspects of the 
natural world. This response is both 
sensuous and esthetic. It is pleasurable 
as coming from a mere apprehension 
of impressions of nature—color, form, 
sound—untouched by any consideration 
of what may be good or evil in it as 
making life easy or difficult for man. 
It was people with whom Turgeniev 
was concerned—people with their aspi- 
rations, their passions, their fancies, 
their idiosyncrasies, their futilities and 
follies. It was people, their individual- 
ities and their capabilities by which the 
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tenor and drift of life should be deter- 
mined. 

From a master’s thesis by Miss Juli- 
ette Devin, now of the faculty of Drake 
University, I quote some sentences bear- 
ing upon the relation of man and na- 
ture as understood or felt by Russian 
writers. 


Turgeniev’s treatment of nature was subjec- 
tive. Almost without exception the refer- 
ences show a close correspondence between 
the mood of nature and that of man; that 
is, man gives to nature his own mood... . 
Though extremely responsive to external in- 
fluences [says Miss Devin in her final sen- 
tence}, the Russian finds in the experience 
little depth of feeling; rather he stands Nar- 
cissus-like to scan the face of nature and 
find his own reflected therein. 


In other words, the Russian’s world 
is a world of his own creating. It is 
what it is by reason of his being what 
he is. The long stretches of the steppes, 
the fertile depths of the Ukraine, the 
far rolling sweep of the Volga and the 
Dnieper did not enter into his con- 
sciousness as anything more than expe- 
rience, not as things with which he 
must engage in endless war. So at least 
he appears in the work of Russian nov- 
elists. It was as realists, as writers who 
told the truth about life that Howells 
applauded them. Their art was that of 
simple fidelity to the human scene as it 
spread itself before them. With few 
exceptions, of whom Andreyev may be 
one, they looked upon man as the re- 
sponsible creator of his own misfor- 
tunes, his own tyrannies, his own sub- 
jection to a vicious social order. It was 
for him to escape from it by revolu- 
tion, not against nature, but against the 
oppressions of his fellow men; not 
against a non-moral order in the uni- 
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verse, but against an immoral order as- 
serting itself remorselessly from the 
seats of the mighty. 


II 

It is the business of the novelist to 
carry his readers through the more inti- 
mate experiences of the characters in 
his story so far as they are not inexcus- 
ably offensive to good taste. He should 
enable them to see, to hear, to feel, 
and perhaps sometimes to smell what- 
ever is significant for the story that the 
people who fill its pages see and hear 
and feel. Writers in America are doing 
that now in a fashion quite beyond 
that of the literary skill of the Rus- 
sians, even of Turgeniev and Tolstoi, 
who were more especially the ones to 
win the approval of Howells. There 
are some delicate technical questions 
involved in this. It is not necessary, 
however, to explore them here. For the 
purpose of this discussion it will be suf- 
ficient to note that in the early Nine- 
teenth Century no novelist was master 
of a literary skill, as no earlier writer 
ever had been, to achieve a visualizing 
description bringing the image up from 
the printed page into the eyes in the 
way of Edith Wharton or Ellen Glas- 
gow. The psychologist must be given 
credit for this development of literary 
art. He needs something to keep him 
in countenance in the presence of ref- 
erence to James Joyce and Gertrude 
Stein, to say nothing of Sigmund Freud. 
There were no psychologists of the re- 
cent modes to serve as side-line mentors 
for Pushkin or Gogol, Dostoievski or 
Turgeniev. 

Now, despite the example of the 
Russians, despite their devotion to the 
realism to which we are also devoted, 
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anid despite the recommendation of 
their methods by the authority of How- 
ells, we have been writing regional fic- 
tion in which the region is chiefly im- 
portant and the people are tumble- 
weeds caught in hot winds from the 
desert Southwest or in icy blasts pour- 
ing down from Alaska. We continue 
to pioneer in fiction when pioneering 
in fact has become as much a thing of 
yesterday as a fur coat in the posses- 
sion of the wife of a government off- 
cial transferred for a ten-year service in 
the Panana Canal zone. 

Regional fiction as the fiction of a 
struggle with elemental nature never 
had in America the prime basis for ex- 
istence that it might have had almost 
everywhere else. The reason for that is 
on the surface. Nowhere else in the 
history of human existence on the 
planet has the inventive genius of man 
been so successful in bringing the forces 
of nature under subjection to his will. 
It was in America that the sewing ma- 
chine came into being to lessen human 
labor with the needle. It was in Amer- 
ica that the cotton gin was invented for 
taking over the burden of separating 
the cotton fiber from the seed. It was 
in America that the annihilation of dis- 
tance was accomplished more swiftly 
and more amazingly than anywhere 
else on earth. 

Now it happens that regional fiction 
has had its most notable mushroom 
growth in the Middle West. This is 
doubly remarkable. In the first place 
the Middle West of the United States, 
as a place for realizing the beneficence 
of nature, is in many respects the gar- 
den spot of the world. Certainly the 
gardens are not always in bloom. There 
are moments when apprehensions re- 
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garding the amount of rainfall, whether 
inadequate or superabundant, have been 
known to cast a cloud over some con- 
siderable section of the immediately af- 
fected human spirit. It is reported that 
even in the glamor world of California 
this is sometimes the situation. There 
too the gardens are not always in 
bloom. Unprejudiced observers have 
maintained that at times even the grass 
there leaves something to be desired. 
Visitors from the Middle West have a 
clearer knowledge than some others of 
just what it is that is so to be desired. 

Now, in addition to this natural kind- 
liness of the physical world in this re- 
gion, the inventive genius of man as 
before noticed has peculiarly aided the 
Middle Westerner in taking advantage 
of these native resources. The mower, 
the reaper, the thresher, and other de- 
vices conjured up by congenital world 
conquerors have made the life of this 
secure inland empire a paean of tri- 
umph over the physical checks and 
bafflings of the terrain. Out of it the 
happy possessor sends flour to the ends 
of the earth. Out of it he sends oats, 
made palatable for the breakfast serv- 
ing, to the ends of the earth. Out of its 
corn he makes sugars and syrups for 
the sweetening of life itself to the ends 
of the earth. Out of the stalks of the 
same corn he provides material for the 
sheltering of man from the onslaughts 
of the heavens also, at least by pre- 
sumptive possibility, at the ends of the 
earth. 

None the less our regional fictionists 
are still writing regional fiction with 
emphasis on the region and disregard 
for the human capabilities that make 
the region over and shape it to their 
purposes. They are the larger reality, 
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even more the reality of things as they 
are than in Russia. Individually they 
may be each a man made in the like- 
ness of himself, but they are presented 
as stereotyped figures, having reality 
only as they beat back prairie fires, plow 
the land in a common expectancy, wait 
for the rain or the hail in a common 
suspense of hope or fear, and milk 
cows in a common run of necessary toil. 
All the time, while regional novels 
have been and are being written, ever 
since the days of sockless Jerry Simp- 
son in Kansas, even longer—indeed, 
since the days of John Hay’s The 
Breadwinners—the story of the Middle 
West has actually been that of a people 
fighting, not the rain and the soil and 
the sun, but fighting with other men 
for equality of opportunity. At a higher 
level this is a struggle of the same sort 
as that by which Russian fiction made 
itself the great literary achievement that 
it was in the days of William Dean 
Howells. This struggle has been more 
in the open than the struggle of the 
disfranchised in Russia. It has been 
more easily observable. It has been one 
of the major interests of a larger body 
of intelligent readers than a novelist 
could count upon in Russia. It has been 
a vital factor in a life of more dramatic 
and swiftly recurrent changes than the 
life of Russia. It has exhibited itself in 
a wide range of varying regional char- 
acteristics so that a local coloring has 
been easily possible as an element of 
differentiating subordinate interest. 
Further, in the Middle West where 
the regional novel has most flourished 
by adherence to the tradition of a stand- 
ardized background, there can be found 
a more varied exhibition of human 
qualities than can easily be discovered 
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outside a great city’s contiguity of pal- 
ace and slum. Illinois and Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, Missouri and Minne- 
sota have workers in fields and mines 
and factories; have scholars and states- 
men and millionaires; have dilettante 
artists, debauched social parasites, and 
flamboyant oratorical demagogues. 
From all parts of the earth the dispos- 
sessed of other lands have poured into 
this paradise in pursuit of happiness. 
The novelist has only to look about him 
and see, not simply the hill and the 
stream, the rising and the setting sun, 
but on the hill and beside the stream, 
silhouetted against the rising sun and 
walking in a path toward its western 
glory, man and woman, youth and 
maiden, burning with all the conflict- 
ing passions out of which our human 
destinies are born. He can study the 
sharp contrasts between social, intel- 
lectual, and other impoverishment, and 
the endowments of wealth, culture, and 
social ease. 

Now, the experiences of these peo- 
ple have in part been the setting of 
their existence. That is inevitable. Con- 
sequently the novelist should make us 
see and hear what they see and hear, 
but the patter of raindrops and the 
soughing of wind through the trees are 
casual in comparison with the laughter 
of friends and the tap-tap-tap of feet 
passing on the street outside the win- 
dow. The human figure seen against 
its setting should grow larger and 
larger, usurping most of the space on 
the canvas as the setting itself becomes 
more and more only a purple haze on 
the horizon. 

There is regional fiction that tran- 
scends wholly the limitations of its 
kind. In Hardy's novels Wessex is 
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merely an accident of location. The 
novels of Ellen Glasgow are not Vir- 
ginia, but the people of Virginia. As a 
recent example The Grapes of Wrath 
is not the dust bowl of Oklahoma, but 
predatory man in the way of the Pen- 
dergast machine in the near neighbor- 
hood of Kansas City. That early classic 
of what may seem regional fiction, 
Howe's The Story of a Country Town, 
was a tragedy, not of regional time and 
place, but of the starvation of a human 
being by the inadequacy of his human 


environment. 


How Aches the Fragment 


FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 
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Our whole American scene from sea- 
board to seaboard is what it is by rea- 
son of the people who have turned the 
virgin soil and determined how it must 
be used. When the regional novelist 
forgets that, he forgets what every 
writer of fiction should remember. On 
every page of his published book he 
draws a superscription over the purely 
regional in it, a superscription that 
alone will endure, the old worn affir- 
mation out of the centuries, ‘Even this 
shall pass away.” 


How aches the fragment for the whole, the design for the next figure, 


The ape for manhood, man for brotherhood! 
Now are we to devolve into dinosaurs 


Reverse the trade winds 
And crash into the sun? 


The owner of the skies sends down burning rain 
The owner of the oceans sends a pestilence against ships 
The owner of the earth shakes it with trampling feet 


And breaks it in upward showers. 


Clearly there was a creator too 


Who caused earth to take on fertile furrows 


Who moved rivers into the fields 


Who carried mountains on his back 
Who caused sheep to yield forth clothing. 


And the creator was one 
And the owner was one 


And between the seed of the creator and the seed of the owner was war 
And the war at last brought forth the unwieldy 


And of this the creators died 


And then the owners died being barren 
And then there was peace and silence for ever and ever. 


The Don Quixote Frescoes 


By 


LuIs QUINTANILLA 


1. The Spirit of Don Quixote—With naive idealism, Don Quixote, lance in one hand 
and rose in the other (symbols of impotent protection and passing beauty), rides forth 
to set the world aright. 


Two average men from the work-a-day world are startled by this madcap disturber 
of the status quo. Rozinante—the sway-back, flea-bitten mare—seems more interested 
in the reality of Death than in the illusions of Life. 


Il. The Spirit of Sancho Panza—The Don’s ubiquitous squire, Sancho Panza (literally 
paunch) also rides forth, but not to set the world aright. A simple, practical, naively 
realistic man, he loves (to misquote Wordsworth) plain thinking and high living. 


Two average women of the work-a-day world are amused at his naive antics. Dapple, 
the donkey, appreciates this kind of world—a world which is a simple routine from 
labor to sleep. 


Ill. The Ideal World of Don Quixote—Poets, philosophers, pedagogues, painters, 
exalted women, happy children, and frisky animals—with these Don Quixote “‘is in his 
heaven and all’s right with the world.” 


IV. The Ideal World of Sancho Panza—A country dance—wine, women, and song 
in generous proportions—the paradise of Sancho. 


V. The Modern World of Don Quixote—The guileless Don surrounded by interna- 
tional ideologies. One of the symbolic figures pours cold water on Don Quixote’s hu- 
manitarian dreams. Below, the greedy maw of a monster (reminiscent of Herr Hitler) 
is about to swallow up the whole world, including the hero, the innocent little boy at 
play, the woman of peace with the lamb, and the graces Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 
Only the cat is aware of the imminent catastrophe. 


VI. The Modern World of Sancho Panza—Sancho, against his wishes, becomes Gov- 
ernor of an island. He proves himself just, the friend of the weak and oppressed. He 
unmasks fraud, interprets the laws wisely, although he can’t read them. Guileless of 
pride and greed, he governs with such peasant honesty that his ay fail to under- 
stand him, cause uprisings, turmoil, and criticism. They laugh behind his back and carry 
him in effigy. When he resigns, they come to appreciate him, but at this moment the 
bitter moral seems to be that nothing prospers save folly. 


Don Quixote, hopelessly idealistic, and Sancho Panza, hopelessly realistic, are the 
two sides of Everyman. The world can be saved by neither of them alone, but perhaps 
with the two together. 
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THE SPIRIT OF DON QUIXOTE 
by Luis Quintanilla 
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THE SPIRIT OF SANCHO PANZA 


by Luis Quintanilla 


THE IDEAL WORLD OF DON QUIXOTE 


by Luis Quintanilla 
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by Luis Quintanilla 


JULIAN ZUGAZAGOITIA 
by Luis Quintanilla 


Fresco or Lime Painting 


Luis QUINTANILLA 


for expressing art by means of 

painting, fresco is one of human- 
ity’s oldest and occupies so important 
a place that it has inspired studies, po- 
etry, propaganda, as well as the gen- 
eral praise of all painters—even those 
who have never practiced it. Fresco 
painting has been called the “heroic 
technique.” Michelangelo said of it, 
with rotund phrase, ‘Fresco painting is 
for men; other painting remains for 
women.” Antonio Palomino wrote, 
“Fresco painting is not for copyists or 
for timid painters.” And even in times 
of official European fine arts academ- 
ies, when the faculties solved their 
teaching problems by obliging students 
to smear canvases with oil, students in 
Paris, perhaps in revenge, sang ‘‘Vive le 
fresque ma mere, vive le fresque; c’est 
le plus beau et sans pretexte.” 


Wor all the processes we know 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FRESCO 


The technique of fresco consists in 
preparing a wall or a mural surface in 
such a way that it may be incrusted 
with a plaster composed of lime and 
sand, or lime, sand and marble dust. 
The painting is done while the plaster 
is fresh (fresco); hence the name 
fresco. The colors used are natural 
earths or oxides, with no binding me- 
dium other than clear water. Fresh plas- 
ter absorbs the colors like blotting pa- 


per, and as the water evaporates from 
the plaster it also evaporates from the 
colors; thus the colors and the plaster 
into which they have penetrated form 
one intimate body. In all other painting 
techniques a binding medium is neces- 
sary, whether it be glue, oil, gum, etc., 
all of which diminish purity of color. 
In fresco painting it is the pure color 
with all its natural beauty which trans- 
mits to us the pictorial emotion. 

Let us recall how a work was achiev- 
ed in the fifteenth century. The artist 
received a commission and the contract 
was signed. The walls were made 
ready, and studies and drawings for 
developing the theme were begun. A 
scholar contributed by clarifying his- 
torical details. Scaffoldings were erect- 
ed and masons examined the wall and 
were careful to leave it in sound condi- 
tion in order to prevent infiltrations or 
saltpetres. The masons also chipped the 
wall to procure a rough surface onto 
which the first coat of plaster—also 
rough surfaced—was laid. The com- 
position was then traced on the white 
coat of plaster, the colors were prepar- 
ed, and everything was ready for the 
painting to begin. In the upper left- 
hand corner of the wall a piece of fresh 
plaster about half a little finger’s thick- 
ness was laid on, this layer being per- 
fectly smooth surfaced. The master and 
his pupils then transferred onto it a 
tracing of the drawing in such a way 
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as to make it coincide with the rest of 
the composition. They painted at once 
lest the plaster dry before the work was 
finished. Thus they worked day after 
day, joining piece to piece until the 
work was completed—perhaps for nine 
years, as in the case of the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. 


COLORS 


Good quality of colors has been one 
of the great preoccupations of fresco 
painters, and one of their problems un- 
til the end of the eighteenth century 
was the blue, which was powdered lapis 
lazuli. This precious stone, which even 
today is used as a jewel, came to have 
a very high price and it became a gift 
of kings to be used in their painting 
commissions. 

A story about Giotto tells that when 
he decorated the Basilica of Assisi the 
contract provided that the Franciscans 
supply the colors. Earth colors abound- 
ed, but each time he needed blue, the 
Franciscan abbot came to him ceremon- 
iously with a small chest from Cyprus 
in which the precious powdered lapis 
lazuli was kept, and mixed in a vial of 
clear water the small portion calculated 
exactly for the day’s work. On finishing 
this great work and settling accounts 
Giotto returned to the monks a respect- 
able quantity of lapis lazuli, to their 
surprise, and pointed out that the moral 
honesty of a man should not be doubt- 
ed when his artistic honesty is trusted; 
he had simply waited until the color, 
because of its weight, had settled in the 
vial of water, and had then withdrawn 
the part of the blue treasure he had not 
used. 
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INSTRUCTION 


The technique of fiesco painting is 
theoretically very simple, but in practice 
it offers a great many difficulties which 
cannot be solved by studying the litera- 
ture written about it. You learn to paint 
by painting, and this is surely true in 
fresco more than in any other tech- 
nique. I went to Italy expressly to study 
it, and enrolled—for the only time in 
my life—in a formal school of mural 
art. I was provided with an unfor- 
gettable studio across from the Boboli 
gardens, and there I began fresco paint- 
ing on relics: they were flat roof tiles 
from the old church of Santa Groce, 
built in Giotto’s time. One day I did a 
head on one of the tiles, and upon see- 
ing it the professor, judging it from a 
technical point of view, complimented 
me profusely. But after it had dried 
there were such spots on the face that 
it appeared to be suffering from erysi- 
pelas. The professor could not explain 
the catastrophe satisfactorily, so he call- 
ed in the mason who had laid on the 
plaster. The mason was on old Italian, 
simple and rough, who entered the stu- 
dios with no great show of respect, hat 
on his head and a terrible Tuscan cigar 
in his mouth. He looked at my erysi- 
pelatous painting and, still without re- 
spect, emitted some blasphemous re- 
marks, and addressing the professor 
said: “I have already told you several 
times, sir, that these tiles may be very 
historic, but they are no good to paint 
on. The mildew they swallowed during 
all the years they were exposed to the 
weather is absorbed by the plaster, and 
that is what destroys the painting.” 

Then I understood that the real ex- 
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rt was the mason, and I abandoned 
the school with its unforgettable studio 
and went to work independently under 
the direction of that workman who in 
reality has been my only master in the 
technique of fresco painting. As a boy 
he had worked with his father, also a 
mason, on the restoration of the church 
of Santa Trinita which was done by a 
mediocre painter who was an expert in 
the technique. Together we visited the 
master works of fresco and afterwards 
I painted and he took care of the lime, 
the plaster, and the colors. He became 
as excited as a child when he saw that 
I progressed. “The art is yours,” he 
told me, “but the preparation is mine. 
Avanti! Fresco painting must not be 
forgotten!” 


LITERATURE 


Of the different books written on 
fresco one of the best is that of Cennini. 
Victor Mottez translated it into French, 
and the second edition carries a pro- 
logue by Renoir, a literary marvel 
which is full of admiration for this 
ancient process. But Cennini’s work is 
much more decorative and beautiful 
stylistically than it is of practical use. 
The title has the elegance of the 
period: ‘Book on Art by Cennino 
d’Andrea Cennini da Colle di Val 
D’Elsa, disciple of his father Agnolo 
Cennini, who was disciple of Agnolo 
Gaddi, who was disciple of his father 
Taddeo Gaddi, and the disciple of 
Giotto.” 

Cennini charmingly explains to us 
that one must arise early in the morn- 
ing to paint in fresco, writes of the na- 
ture of a color called “dragon’s blood,” 
and gives a number of recipes on how 
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to paint flesh, draperies, etc., all more 
ingenuous and amusing than practical. 

Unlike Cennini’s book, a book that 
can be recommended to all painters for 
its clarity and great technical informa- 
tion is E/ Museo Pictorico y Escala 
Optica (The Pictorial Museum and Op- 
tical Scale), written in Madrid in 1715 
by Antonio Palomino, painter ‘in cam- 
era” to the King of Spain, Philip V. 
Palomino executed different fresco 
works and, together with his own ob- 
servations, he transmits knowledge ac- 
quired from earlier practitioners in the 
field, with the result that the text is 
more complete than any written before 
his time. While giving us precise tech- 
nical explanations he helps us to under- 
stand and love the art of painting with 
the passion of an artist who adores his 
work and his materials. Thus he tells 
us, “earth green is a sovereign color 
that cannot be paid for with money.” 
And of black, “Beware! With it great 
beauty can be attained, but it is very 
difficult to use.” And of a red which 
he withdrew from his palette he writes, 
personifying it, ‘“The big canaille, when 
it is dry it does what it pleases and 
scoffs at the artist.” 


GREAT FRESCO WORKS 


I wish now to cite the fresco paint- 
ings that I have seen which have im- 
pressed me most. I shall express my 
personal ideas, their only value being 
that they are the ideas of a painter 
searching out his road and tastes. I 
shall omit, even though I commit an 
injustice, that for which I have no feel- 
ing and consequently do not under- 
stand, or rather do not wish to under- 
stand. I shall take the works in chrono- 
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logical order, since that is the custom. 

Before the frescoes of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum I felt my greatest admira- 
tion for the resistant quality of a good 
fresco. These frescoes have withstood 
three catastrophes; first, the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D.; second, the in- 
clemency of having been buried up to 
our own century; and third, the arch- 
aeologists. Can we ask for a better test 
of preservation of a work of art? After 
so many calamities, in what is left for 
us today we see painting as pure as it 
was originally, and the tones have the 
same delicacy and transparency they 
had when they were recently painted. 
They were done at the beginning of the 
first century before Christ, they are of 
the Hellenic school and technique, and 
they represent Greek mythological and 
poetic subjects. Among them those in 
the Villa dei Mysteri, discovered in 
1909, stand out. They portray the mys- 
teries of Dionysius, to initiate young 
husbands and wives in the art of love. 
On monochrome backgrounds, princi- 
pally ochres or reds with architectonic 
decoration, figures in Greek drawing 
stand out. The transitions from shading 
to light are done with a pen and ink 
technique which consists in short brush- 
strokes following a rhythm, similar to 
the steel-engraving technique. The har- 
mony is very sustained with a limitation 
of colors. The mural effect is perfect; 
the figures do not try to escape from 
the wall. 

In Pompeii and Herculaneum the 
decoration of public and private build- 
ings became a vital necessity and a typi- 
cally regional style was created, justly 
called Pompeian. 

I remember the beauty of the frescoes 
of San Isidoro de Leon, done in the 


dark night of the Middle Ages. Their 
Romanesque style of painting was des- 
cribed by some scholar, more or less 
French, as “barbarous and uncultured 
painting.” The artist who did them in 
the eleventh century had no precedents 
except the rhythmical and geometric 
style which was being formed together 
with the interpretation of the Christian 
religion, and he solved his problems 
with his artistic temperament. St. Peter 
is a lineal rhythm; and two or three 
planes of color represent a whole town 
and its structures. These colors and 
rhythms painted spontaneously, accom- 
panied by the purity of fresco, make us 
vibrate with the emotion of the art. 

From 1266 to 1336 there lived and 
worked for the glory of fresco Angio- 
lotto di Bondone Giotto. Giotto began 
by understanding mural painting as an 
element of architecture; his composi- 
tions and harmonies conform entirely 
to the place where they were realized. 
The light of his panels responds to the 
natural light they receive. The size or 
scale of his figures is in proportion to 
the architectonic frame around them; 
his landscapes follow a monumental 
construction as mouldings do. And the 
most extraordinary thing in his style, in 
his expressive, dramatic style, is that 
it is also architecture. Two or three 
whole-body figures sustain, like pilas- 
ters, a group of heads in the back- 
ground. If another figure advances it is 
to cover an incomplete space; out of a 
drapery appears a hand, preventing 
monotony of background, and the col- 
ors are balanced with perfect equili- 
brium. 

Everything lives plastically in Giotto, 
and everything says to us love, pain, 
dream, doubt, poetry, bitterness. How 
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far his art is from the baroque exalta- 
tion, full of contortions, which Catholic 
interpretation brought us later on! 
Giotto painted the pure and mystic life 
of i] poverello of Assisi, and if St. Fran- 
cis speaks to us of Brother Sun and 
Brother Wolf, Giotto the painter 
speaks to us of Brother Blue and Broth- 
er Green. 

Contemplating a child a month after 
its birth we see in him the very subtle 
expressions from laughter to tears, and 
though they say nothing literary to us, 
we feel them. Such is the work of Giot- 
to in the art of painting. 

At the beginning of the year 1300 
Andrea Orcagna completed in the ceme- 
tery of Pisa a large fresco which sym- 
bolizes the triumph of death. In it rich- 
ness of color inherited from Giotto 
reaches its height. Here is an entire 
chromatic gamut: white, green, and 
purple horses on sienna earth-gray 
backgrounds supported by blacks; they 
brighten the scene for us and we forget 
the macabre spectacle of a horseman 
contemplating a rotting cadaver. 

Later, between the years 1390 and 
1457, Andrea del Castagno painted a 
fresco of the Last Supper in the Santa 
Polonia church in Florence. He devel- 
oped the theme in two parts, one above 
the other. The lower part shows the 
apostles seated at a table. Painted with 
great realism, in deep and somber tones, 
it stands in fine contrast with the upper 
part which represents angelic merri- 
ment and is done with transparencies 
and fineness that stand comparison 
with the best of impressionism. 

But it was with the arrival of Thom- 
as Masaccio that all major technical and 
aesthetic problems were solved. He was 
born in 1401 and died mysteriously in 
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1428 while still a young man. Never- 
theless he had time to accomplish an 
amount of work which was small in 
quantity but immense in quality. Sev- 
eral panels painted by him in the Fran- 
cacci Chapel in Florence were enough 
to open new horizons to art. His tech- 
nical freedom is absolute; he developed 
chiaroscuro so admirably that even the 
deepest tones retain transparencies. I 
permit myself to say that he was a pre- 
cursor of Goya, and we should mourn 
his premature death. 

About 1450 a temperament of Grand 
Seigneur dedicated itself to the art of 
painting and left some immortal fres- 
coes in the town of Arezzo; this was 
Piero della Francesca. For Piero della 
Francesca the technique of fresco pre- 
sented no difficulties. He could give 
himself over completely to sensitivity of 
concept and spontaneity with a mastery 
which is evident in all his work from 
the greatest concept to the smallest 
detail, and there is no limitation either 
of color or form. His drawing is monu- 
mental, and at the same time his heads 
have the character of magnificent por- 
traits. Side by side with great masses of 
drapery appear delicate and distant 
landscapes which in no way disturb the 
harmony of the mural, luminous and 
brilliant as a cloudless morning. He 
created an archetype of beauty in his 
Florentine women; also he put grand- 
eur and magnificence into fresco paint- 
ing. Contemplating his work I rejoiced 
that I had been born. With Andrea 
Mantegna and Juan de Borgofia in the 
Chapter Room of the Toledo cathedral, 
Piero della Francesca occupies another 
altar among my painter saints. 

By the middle of the seventeenth 
century those enormous decorations 
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which heralded the decadence of the art 
of fresco began to appear. They were 
painted by the square kilometer, and 
consequently largely on a basis of 
clouds and floating figures, as the art- 
ist’s means of carrying out commissions 
comfortably. The most important work 
of Tiepolo, for instance, is in Madrid, 
and in order to find a spot with any 
artistic value too many plump little 
angels must be endured. I was able to 
carefully inspect his technique because 
in the recent Spanish war the German 
artillery, perhaps in its famous investi- 
gatory spirit, made a target of part of 
the palace roof and knocked out a 
piece of his ceiling painting. It showed 
the exaggerated thickness of the plaster 
on which he painted, undoubtedly with 
the intention of holding the dampness 
during the long period needed to cover 
it with color. Tiepolo’s assistants work- 
ed in relays, and included a specialist 
in the painting of architectural detail, 
one in clouds and ethereal effects, an- 
other in draperies. The master finished 
the flesh tones, put on the finishing 
touches, and signed the work, thus leav- 
ing everybody happy. 

During the 19th century a group of 
French painters tried to revive fresco 
painting, but their efforts had no posi- 
tive results. Among them was Victor 
Mottez who, inspired by Ingres, left us 
some beautiful pieces. On the other 
hand the fakers who had neither the 
skill nor the courage to solve their ar- 
tistic problems in this beautiful tech- 
nique, used canvases and dull oils in its 
place. They produced something that 
was neither a mural nor a painting and 
nevertheless received great acclaim. The 
best known of these was Puvis de Chav- 
anes. 
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The fresco process permits no chang- 
es. We paint in fresco today just as 
they did in the time of Pompeii. Our 
ideas change, but whatever experiment- 
ing we do in carrying them out had 
best be on the aesthetic side. Technical 
experiments run the risk of such catas- 
trophes as those which occurred in 
Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper in 
Milan, or Michelangelo’s Last Judg- 
ment. 


SOCIAL IMPORTANCE 


I have followed the evolution of the 
art of fresco in terms of my personal 
artistic admirations, but we must not 
forget the social importance which this 
form of art has had and should have. 
Because it is exclusively a mural tech- 
nique, its place is in public buildings— 
churches, palaces, cultural centers—and 
it is the great public that enjoys and 
finds enlightenment in it. When the 
great public enters directly into the or- 
ganization of society its artistic needs 
find satisfaction in this decorative 
genre. Behind every fresco painting 
lies an historic motif, whether it be a 
poem of Homer’s, the life of a saint, 
or a great battle. With it as a medium 
paradise is glorified or the inferno is 
made most horrible, thus serving as a 
form of education, where art and 
ideology unite. 

At times the ruling classes feel no 
responsibility in the selection or en- 
couragement of artists qualified to ex- 
ecute such works of art which, even 
when they are very bad, are respected 
because they are painted on a wall. 
There is one example of this which I 
consider somewhat dramatic. The King 
Emperor of Spain, Philip II, on the ad- 
vice of his great architect Juan de Her- 
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rera, chose El Greco to decorate in fres- 
co the Monastery of the Escorial. El 
Greco went to Italy in order to improve 
his fresco technique. Upon his return, 
he painted his masterpiece, the San 
Mauricio, which Philip did not like. 
Whereupon the sovereign will of the 
King Emperor caused the walls of that 
admirable monastery to be denied El 
Greco, against the better judgment of 
the King’s architect and counsellors, 
and a mediocre painter whose name it 
is better to forget, was substituted. 
Philip II deprived humanity of what 
might have been one of the greatest 
decorative ensembles. 

Glorious times those, in which works 
of art were of all and for all. The 
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artists elevated the people, and the 
people the artists. The sense of creating 
beauty united them and an impulse of 
spiritual life guided comprehension, 
which is the purest form of loving one 
another. In our age of iron, bastard in- 
terests leave art behind, and rare is the 
seed that can bring forth its fruit in 
an atmosphere of indifference. Let us 
hope that here in our America, far 
from the madness that afflicts old 
Europe, this form of collective art for 
the good of all will spring up again. 
Meanwhile, we will work, at least to 
justify the exclamation of my mason 
master—‘Avanti! Fresco painting must 
not be forgotten.” 


Two Boys on a Beach 


(For PAUL CapMus) 


COLEMAN ROSENBERGER 


Rest you, sleep, or read the comic page. 

Put hours like your scattered clothing by. 
Tomorrow has space to spend tomorrow's wage 
Beyond this private reach of sand and sky. 
Wait here the wind’s touch, deft as any girl’s, 
And eat your apple to its seeded core: 

Will you again watch how the wave uncurls 
And builds its broken terrace on the shore? 


Once in the dream we walked upon the sand, 
We felt the thin grass turn against our feet; 
The granite mountain lay within our reach 
And calm, the sea was cupped within our hand. 
When will we put aside the bright deceit 

To find rest like two boys on a beach? 


Matron of Honor 


HERBERT MUNTZ 


NE of Evan’s exasperating faults 
becomes at times a little more 
than I can easily put up with, 

patient as I am. He knows I want to 
make our marriage a true partnership, 
with a sharing of all information; and 
yet he seems to delight in trying to keep 
things from me. . He should have 
taken me completely into his confidence 
regarding Ned Jenney’s plans, for in- 
stance, knowing how interested I am; 
but quite unintentionally he let the fact 
slip that his precious young protégé is 
planning to return to State next Sep- 
tember to work on his Master’s degree 
in psychology. 

Behind Evan’s simple statement, I 
sensed the tragedy of a broken engage- 
ment; for I knew that if Ned carried 
out his plans to marry that dear little 
Anna Willis in June, it would be finan- 
cially impossible for him to go back to 
school. What with Evan acting so 
pleased about these new plans of Ned’s, 
and my having every reason to believe 
my husband had been using his influ- 
ence to break up a perfect romance, I 
was angry, all right. 

“What,” I at once quizzed him, “has 
Anna to say to all this? And what,” I 
persisted when he ignored my question- 
ing as he too often does, ‘is Ned going 
to do about that fine job he accepted 
with an insurance company in Chi- 
cago?” 

Fairly glowering at me for a mo- 


ment, Evan flung out in reply with: 
“Some poor moron will take that job 
and be glad to get it. And now, just 
this once, Doris, won’t you please keep 
out of something that doesn’t concern 
you?” 

Well, after that, there was only one 
thing for me to do: get the particulars 
from Anna herself. Though I didn’t 
know her very well, I invited her to 
luncheon one day, and _ everything 
worked out just splendidly. 

If I do say it myself, one of my tal- 
ents is being able to sort of draw peo- 
ple out of their shell of reserve; and in 
no time at all I had her telling me 
about Ned’s selfishness in insisting on 
going back to the university, which had 
been the cause of their quarrel and the 
reason for their broken engagement. 

I didn’t hesitate to speak frankly to 
Anna. “You're going to have to listen 
to a lecture from me,” I said severely. 
“I insist that Life is much too seri- 
ous to interfere thoughtlessly in an- 
other’s affairs; though I believe the 
Divine Providence, acting in His own 
mysterious way, must surely have sent 
you to me,” I declared. “I’m sure that 
it’s my duty to tell you about Evan and 
me; and I’m not one to neglect my duty, 
once I see it—” 

Anna’s sort of colorless, a mousy lit- 
tle thing. No spunk at all. She'd let 
anyone walk over her, which I meant 
to show her is always a mistake. Her 
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being sweet enough to say that she 
thought I was ideally married encour- 
aged me to go on. You really like to 
help someone who is appreciative. 

“All the credit for making our mar- 
riage a happy one must rest with me,” 
I frankly admitted, ‘for Evan has 
shown a lack of responsibility astonish- 
ing in a grown man. He acted worse 
before our marriage than Ned does 
now,” I assured Anna. “It’s hard for a 
woman to realize that a man’s work 
can become a worse rival than another 
woman. Yes, actually! Of course men 
like Ned and Evan are just dreamers: 
big, overgrown boys getting themselves 
wrapped up in some silly hobby. Only 
just try to tell them the truth! You 
have to be really subtle with men like 
that.” 

And poor Anna! I’m afraid she can’t 
be, even with my instructions. 


I could have quarreled with Evan. 


about his plans; but I was too clever 
for that. And I told Anna about my 
own experiences .. . 

About that lovely May evening when 
I was visiting the Alexanders at the 
university, and they were tactful enough 
to leave Evan and me alone on the se- 


cluded porch overlooking the dark, ro- 


mantic campus. . . Then it was that 
Evan chose to announce to me solemn- 
ly that he wasn’t a marrying man! You 
can imagine, just when he should have 
been proposing, to say that! 

He spoke gravely and conscientiously. 
Still he would have to pay for that bit 
of masculine egotism. How did he 
know I wanted to marry him? Instinc- 
tively I felt he was far past the stage 
where he could control his emotions; 
and just to prove that to my satisfac- 
tion, I pressed close to him, and his 
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passionate kisses did not leave me long 
in doubt. 

I waited some time before answering, 
then I exclaimed: “Goodness! Aren't 
you the marrying kind? And I thought 
you were going to make an honest 
woman of me!” giggling in a way that 
more than one man has found fasci- 
nating. . . 

“You have to adopt mannerisms to 
attract men,” I reminded Anna as I 
told her about this, for a little more 
personality won't hurt her. . . 

Evan couldn’t know what was going 
on in my head so close to his shoulder. 
He was becoming a marked man; for I 
think his statement has rather mysteri- 
ous implications, don’t you,—a sort of 
challenge to woman? I knew I'd marry 
him. These marriage-shy men are 
funny! Ten years ago this happened, 
and I can’t get Evan to laugh at him- 
self yet. Men are sensitive about the 
queerest trifles. 

I'd let Evan talk about degrees and 
research and assistantships; though I 
never did get his plans straightened 
out, for as likely as not, I’d be wonder- 
ing whom I should ask to be brides- 
maids, realizing just how much plan- 
ning a church wedding takes. And my 
heart was set on a big June wedding. 

Evan’s plans, involving as they did 
years of study, were impractical, of 
course. As I tell Anna—big, strong, 
healthy young men don’t spend years of 
their life grinding away at books. They 
fall in love and get married; and when 
they get married, they have to have 
jobs. It’s as simple as that, just as it 
should be. 

So when Evan finally knew he wanted 
to get married, I found him a job. The 
fuss some people made about Evan! 
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You can’t imagine. . . My father is 
owner of the Phelps’ Wholesale Gro- 
cery Company in Central City, and I 
coaxed him to offer Evan a job as book- 
keeper. Not every young man can have 
a wealthy father-in-law for his em- 
ployer; yet Evan was that ungrateful, 
he’d hardly acknowledge having bet- 
tered his position. 

“Lord, Doris,” he groaned when I 
insisted on meeting his associates in 
psychology during commencement 
week, “less than a month ago I was 
saying I shouldn’t mind if I had to 
work for years to get anywhere in psy- 
chology; it meant that much to me. 
Nothing could ever make me change 
my plans.” 

Well, everything had happened sud- 
denly, though that was exactly what 
made it so very romantic,—our falling 
in love almost at first sight when we 
met at a dance at his fraternity house. 
And I cried because he acted as if he 
were ashamed to introduce me. 

I met, among others, Rachel Coburn, 
the only girl Evan talked much about 
to me. Somehow I expected a girl hav- 
ing a scholarship in psychology to look 
like that—tall and large boned, awk- 
ward and extremely dowdy. You know 
the type. Not a girl a man will look 
at twice with much interest. Probably 
smart enough, but what of that? Rachel 
only emphasized my own smallness and 
style; and I promised myself never to 
be jealous of her. 

When Evan praised her work, say- 
ing how much she had helped him, the 
girl blushed, her homely face just beam- 
ing adoration for the tall, handsome 
young man who complimented her. 

She said to me, “I at least helped 
him to get over those early stages when 
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he made idols first of Freud and then 
of Watson.” Or something like that. 
Having decided I'd never be jealous of 
her, I was soon bored by her talk. | 
wouldn’t have believed then that I'd 
become jealous of Rachel in time; of 
Evan's interest in psychology; of any- 
thing that took his attention from me. 

I agree with my father who says the 
tolerance the younger generation shows 
in its marriages is a bad thing. It hon- 
estly doesn’t pay. I was too lenient with 
Evan from the start. 

Would you believe it, I actually let 
Evan cafry on a correspondence with 
Rachel? Rachel’s letters were so tech- 
nical I couldn’t understand much of 
them, though perseveringly I read 
everything she wrote. My sense of pro- 
priety was disturbed when I looked up 
some of those terms dealing with psy- 
cho-analysis. They weren't nice in their 
connotations, if you know what I mean. 
A real lady would never discuss such 
things with a man. 

Not wishing to discourage poor 
Anna, I didn’t dwell on Evan’s extrava- 
gances in buying expensive books and 
journals; nor mention the evenings 
when [ could hardly pry a word from 
him while he pored over ponderous 
volumes and industriously scribbled 
notes. 

After all his work, it’s funny how 
Evan finally let the least bit of success 
go to his head. He’d sent a paper to 
Rachel and she had officiously given it 
to the head of the department, and he 
decided that Evan should read the pa- 
per at a meeting of psychologists to be 
held at the University the following 
month. 

Evan didn’t ask me to go with him 
to the University that week-end; but I 
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made arrangements, anyway. Father 
gave me a check to spend while shop- 
ping; and I looked forward to that trip 
as a vacation and a sort of second hon- 
eymoon. 

When Evan received the offer of an 
assistantship for the next school year, 
my plans came close to being upset. 
My husband argued until I showed him 
how impossible it all was. A year on 
a thousand dollars! It would take all 
our savings as well. I had his solemn 
promise before we started that he 
wouldn’t be talked into considering 
anything as impractical as that. 

Patiently I made the best of things 
on that visit, until Saturday afternoon 
when I was tired of shopping and I 
felt it was just about time Evan paid 
a little attention to me. After he read 
his paper at the afternoon session, we 
were to go to a dinner-dance at our 
hotel. Then, at the last minute, he re- 
ceived an invitation to a dinner being 
given for visiting psychologists at the 
faculty club; and he thought he might 
go. I told him he couldn’t. A selfish 
person will never change. 

Instead of listening to Evan read his 
paper, I sat in the hotel lobby, waiting, 
choosing a place near the door by which 
Evan would leave the convention room. 
I wanted to dodge Rachel, for she’d 
been actually disgusting, showing Evan 
off, acting as if he were one of her 
bright young pupils. 

We'd go directly to our room, and 
there was no need that we should ever 
see Rachel Coburn again. So I thought. 
Well, pretty soon out came Rachel and 
plopped herself down beside me, forc- 
ing me to talk. 

You know, I have to laugh at Evan, 
thinking he understands people so well 


through his study of psychology. He’s 
so blind, really, he couldn’t even see 
the reason for Rachel’s continued inter- 
est in him. For his work, he thought, 
under the impression her life was dedi- 
cated to her work. It takes another 
woman to see through a bluff like that. 

I had to laugh at Rachel, too, think- 
ing she understood men better than I 
do—even understood my own husband 
better! It was my pleasant privilege to 
show her she was wrong. 

Rachel’s one of these straightforward 
people who'll say things which they call 
“the truth” no matter how much they 
hurt others. “Evan certainly should go 
to that smoker this evening,” she had 
the nerve to advise me. “He'll make 
contacts there that may prove valuable 
in his work.” 

I informed her in no uncertain terms 
that that was unnecessary; for, after 
this final spree, Evan was going to turn 
over a new leaf, and forget his hobby 
completely. He had promised. 

And then the lecture that woman 
launched into! The downright insult- 
ing things she said! Insisting it was un- 
fortunate Evan had married when he 
did. She with some crazy theory that 
there are men capable of adding some- 
thing so valuable to the arts or to sci- 
ence that their gifts must be considered 
before their families. Just imagine what 
the world would be like if one listened 
to that old maid’s theory! 

You can see that she just wanted 
Evan herself. It was my duty, she said, 
to allow Evan to continue his research; 
a number of men could do bookkeep- 
ing better than he, but none his special 
work in psychology. .. And on she 
talked. 

Amused, I watched her getting more 
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and more excited, righteous indignation 
lighting her face. So candid and tact- 
less in her honest endeavor, poor thing! 

“I'd do anything to convince you that 
Evan should come back to the univer- 
sity this fall,” she said. 

“You couldn’t possibly convince me 
he should,” I told her, ‘and Evan’s too 
fine a man to make his wife go through 
hardships just to satisfy his own 
whims.” 

Her face became red, except for Lit- 
tle splotches of white around her nos- 
trils and mouth. It made me feel calmer 
just to see her. She muttered something 
about women who cling to their 
“rights.” 

“I think I should warn you,” she 
said, “‘there’s danger you may lose Evan 
completely if you persist in your atti- 
tude. I should tell you I love Evan. I 
have for years.”” (You can imagine how 
surprised I was to hear that.) “And,” 
she went on, “I admit I’ve written let- 
ters to his office that you’ve never seen. 
Perhaps you don’t know that he told 
me yesterday he had about made up his 
mind to return to the university, regard- 
less of what you did. 

“Incidentally, he looked at an apart- 
ment in the same building as mine; and 
he’s considering taking it.” 

I doubted her honesty. Yet here was 
an argument which did interest me. 
Evan wouldn’t do a thing like that! 
And yet—We never know what is go- 
ing on in another's mind, now do we? 
“Meaning?” I asked her. 

“Anything you care to think. I’m not 
saying Evan’s in love with me now, 
though he might learn to like me in 
time. You shouldn’t forget my interest 
in his work and my ability to help him. 
He couldn’t have written this paper 
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which got him the offer of an assistant- 
ship if I hadn’t spent hours in the li- 
brary looking up material for him. | 
pretended it was no trouble—” 

I didn’t have long to consider what 
Rachel said; just time for a few uneasy 
moments. This wasn’t the Rachel with 
whom I had to deal formerly. She was 
making money and was smartly dressed 
—if you care for that severe, tailored, 
almost mannish style. I don’t myself, 
but it suited her. And Evan likes sim- 
plicity. 

Did he really want someone who 
could help him with his work? I was 
unconvinced; yet determined to find out 
exactly how much truth there was in 
what Rachel said. 

I presently spied Evan coming to- 
wards us, towering head and shoulders 
over the men with him. Evan was so 
handsome and yet so remote, lost in 
conversation that meant nothing to me. 
A queer, helpless feeling that he was a 
stranger to me, frightened me. I never 
felt as strongly as I did then, when I 
feared I might lose him, how much he 
meant to me. Would you believe it,— 
at that moment I felt almost equal to 
giving in to his self-centered wishes? 

Evan smiled that winning smile of 
his which sometimes helps him to get 
his own way. He was smiling, too, with 
that satisfaction a man shows when he 
sees two women he likes apparently get- 
ting along well together. 

“What are you two conspiring 
about?” he asked us. 

Rachel replied abruptly, “We were 
talking about you.” 

I finally broke an awkward silence. 
“Miss Coburn thinks you still want to 
come back here and study for an ad- 
vanced degree; and she was telling me 
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about a nice little apartment adjoining 
hers that we could get if we stayed 
here.” 

I watched them carefully. Rachel 
looked guilty; but Evan can’t look as 
guileless as he did then when he’s try- 
ing to conceal anything from me. 

“It’s too late to come back now, Ra- 
chel,” he told her. ‘““Doris has the head 
for business details in our family, and 
she’s convinced me the plan wouldn’t 
work.” 

I was so pleased that I felt I could 
afford to be magnanimous. “You might 
as well run along to your dinner at the 
faculty club,” I told Evan as the three 
of us started to walk through the lobby. 

“There’s no sense in my going,” Evan 
replied. “I'll take you to a dinner dance 
as I promised.” He thought to say to 
Rachel: ““Won’t you join us?” 

“Yes,” I smiled sweetly. “We'd like 
to have you.” 

She mumbled some excuse, seeing 
she was no longer wanted, and was al- 
most at once lost in the crowd. After 
we left her, Evan spoke apologetically, 
“I am afraid she might bore you. She 
doesn’t talk about much except her 
work.” 

That one remark repaid me for all 
the nasty things she said to me. “Not 
at all,” I declared. “I rather enjoyed 
her talk. She’s amusing. So naive.” 

Well, after that trip, I began to have 
some peace of mind, for gradually Evan 
seemed to forget his hobby. Then one 
of his old professors, in town on a visit, 
had to introduce him to young Ned 
Jenney, Anna’s fiancé. Evan’s eyes shine, 
he becomes so enthusiastic, when he 
speaks of Ned’s possibilities. “He will 
go farther in his line of study than I 
ever would have,” he predicts, as proud 
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of him as if Ned were a younger 
brother. But I didn’t bother to mention 
Evan’s predictions to Anna. 

Really, Anna proved to be a shrewd 
little thing, after all; for she exclaimed, 
when I had told her all about my own 
experiences, “Oh, Mrs. Carter, suppose 
I postpone my marriage; let Ned go 
back to school, and he meets some Ra- 
chel, prettier, wealthier, surer of her- 
self than the one you had to deal with?” 

“You know well enough you'd lose 
him, Anna,” I replied without hesita- 
tion. ‘“Patch up your differences at once. 
Be so nice he'll realize you're indis- 
pensable to him.” 

It would have been a trifle vulgar 
to go into details at this point, I felt, 
and was glad Anna nodded her under- 
standing. “Seize what Ned would call 
the psychological moment to make your 
demands,” I concluded. “Marry him 
and let the future take care of itself.” 

I do hope I’m not egotistical, think- 
ing I’m responsible for another happy 
marriage. Within a week, Anna’s made 
up with Ned; he’s accepted that job as 
insurance agent, and they'll be married 
soon. 

Yesterday I received a note from 
Anna, the dearest note, saying I simply 
must be matron-of-honor at her wed- 
ding. I can’t think of a nicer way for 
her to show her gratitude for what 
I’ve done to help her. 

I tried on a dress at Jones-Anderson’s 
today, the very thing to wear at the 
wedding. It’s a new shade of blue, and 
I must say I look rather nice in it. 

I do believe I would feel as happy 
as Anna herself, but for one thing. 
Why, I keep wondering, should Evan, 
happily married, try to break up Ned’s 
and Anna’s plans? . . . Sometimes I 
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feel a trifle disappointed in Evan. He’s 
still a bookkeeper in my father’s office, 
and father declares that he can’t trust 
him with an executive position when he 
has no initiative. ““And to think he is a 
college graduate, too!” my father who 
is a self-made man exclaims. 

There’s no understanding Evan. For 
weeks at a time he will be moody, and 


In the Mind’s Under-Ocean 


FLORENCE BECKER LENNON 


he seems to take pleasure in perversely 
opposing anything I suggest. . . But | 
simply won’t allow Evan’s actions to 
upset me any more. Whatever his mo- 
tives, I’ve shown him a thing or two in 
Anna’s case. And as for Anna, I just 
know she'll be happy. For a June wed- 
ding is so romantic that I say it’s sure 
to turn out well, don’t you? 


In the mind’s under-ocean is another stratosphere; 


Balanced on man’s vertebrae sits the microcosm. 

Fifteen hundred cubic centimeters contain the universe— 

(Mostly water, like the habitable globe.) 

There floats the stuff that can remake the wrinkled orange peel 
Contour the hillsides, control the rivers, argue with the very weather— 


Perhaps convince it; 


Multiply or abolish the other creatures— 


But only when we learn to say 
We make 

Instead of 

I have 

(I have is the father of I take; 


We make is the mother of we give.) 


~~ 2 4 ee ce. ce: foe. ee ae Ga 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
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De gustibus non est disputandum— 
yes, we know there is no accounting for 
tastes, but we still cling to our own 
hobby horses and day after day we are 
flabbergasted by the critical vagaries of 
our learned friends. I find myself won- 
dering, for instance, just how T. S. Eliot 
arrived at the conclusion that Hamlet 
was an artistic failure, how Edmund 
Wilson persuaded himself to include 
Gertrude Stein in the same gallery with 
Yeats and Paul Valéry, or why Archi- 
bald MacLeish should have decided that 
great poetry must (not “can,” mind you, 
but “must”) be an expression of the 
public speech of the people rather than 
of the private convictions of the poet. 

Of course if we hark back to the past 
we shall find some of the dicta of the 
greatest pundits equally puzzling. Be- 
lieve it or not, the poet Gray was 
frightened to go to bed after reading 
The Castle of Otranto; Coleridge went 
into ecstasies over Wordsworth’s un- 
speakable play The Borderers, and Mat- 
thew Arnold dismissed the greatest 
French poetry as second rate . . . But 
this way madness lies. For the moment 
I want to confine myself to a statement 
about Gerard Manley Hopkins made by 
that very positive critic, F. R. Leavis: 
“He is likely to prove, for our time and 
for the future, the only influential poet 
of the Victorian age, and he seems to 
me the greatest.” That may very possi- 
bly be true, but coming from such an 


iconoclast as Mr. Leavis it is curiously 
unexpected. 

The reputation enjoyed by G. M. 
Hopkins among literary radicals is one 
of the outstanding paradoxes of mod- 
ern literature. It is all the more strange 
because, in the very act of eulogizing 
Hopkins, his admirers express a con- 
tempt for all the things he held most 
dear. Like so many critics of today, Mr. 
Leavis is annoyed by the other-worldli- 
ness of Victorian poetry, its failure to 
gtapple with the world around it, but 
was there ever a more definitely other- 
worldly poet than G. M. Hopkins? 
Even when he writes about the con- 
temporary scene we never forget that 
he is a priest writing from the haven 
of the Catholic Church. From the mo- 
ment he entered the Jesuit novitiate in 
September of 1869, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins was completely dominated by 
the rule of his Order. He even resolved 
to write no more, “as not belonging to 
my profession, unless it were by the 
wish of my superiors.” 


Shape nothing, lips; be lovely-dumb: 
It is the shut, the curfew sent 

From there where all surrender come 
Which only makes you eloquent. 


Fortunately his superiors did not with- 
hold their sanction. Indeed, when the 
Deutschland was wrecked in the mouth 
of the Thames with five Franciscan 
nuns on board, his Rector encouraged 
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him to write a poem on the subject. 
Hopkins submitted the result to the 
Month, the Jesuit magazine, but the 
editor rejected it as incomprehensible. 
The fact that as a young man Hop- 
kins was popular at Oxford, that Rob- 
ert Bridges who had no love for the 
Catholic Church idolized him, that he 
wrote some of the best letters in Eng- 
lish literature, letters that often bubble 
over with humor, should not blind us 
to his absorption in a way of life and 
a habit of thought that must be in- 
tensely antipathetic to anyone who 
prides himself on being a radical. 
Hopkins’ deliberate self-abnegation 
is the clue to his poetry as well as to 
his life. The two are inseparable, and 
to talk about his sprung rhythms, his 
wayward syntax, and the idiosyncracies 
of his vocabulary, as if the garment of 
his thought were as important as the 
thought itself, is to miss the essence of 
the man. If we are ever going to bring 
our minds alongside of Hopkins we 
must remember that he was not only 
master of a new verse technique but 
also, and this seems to me far more 
important, that he was a curious com- 
bination of a Jesuit priest aflame with 
all the ardor of the convert, and a nine- 
teenth century Englishman endowed 
with those qualities which every decent 
Victorian took for granted. He believed 
in reticence, in moral seriousness, in pa- 
triotism, even in gentlemanliness, and 
yet in spite of these beliefs openly and 
repeatedly avowed in his prose and 
poetry, Hopkins is invariably hailed as 
one of the ancestors of post-war poetry! 
The patriot in Hopkins—the man 
who loves his country so dearly that he 
winces over her shortcomings, and for 
whom “a great work by an Englishman 
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is like a battle won by England”—may 
not leap to the eye at once, but no one 
can read Hopkins’ poetry attentively 
without being aware that patriotism was 
one of the guiding instincts of his life. 


Call me England’s fame’s fond lover, 

Her fame to keep, her fame to recover. 

Spend me or end me what God shall send 
me, 

But under her banner I live for her honour! 


England, whose honour O all my _ heart 
woos, wife 
To my creating thought, 


Yes. Why do we all, seeing of a soldier, 
bless him, bless 
Our redcoats, our tars? 


He was all of lovely manly mould, 
Every inch a tar, 
Of the best we boast our sailors are. 


These lines are not necessarily famil- 
iar quotations, but they illustrate that 
simple, unaffected patriotism which was 
so characteristic of Hopkins and which 
has so completely disappeared from 
English poetry since the War. Some- 
thing of the same kind can be found 
in the poetry of Francis Thompson, the 
same sense of sharing in national glory 
and in national humiliation. It is as if 
these Catholics, uneasy at being sepa- 
rated from the established church, were 
all the more anxious to affirm their pa- 
triotism. Hopkins was the more intel- 
lectual and the more disciplined man 
of the two, but they were certainly alike 
in their uncompromising Catholicism 
and in their love of England. Indeed, 
Francis Thompson passed over into 
what many consider the lunatic fringe 
of patriotism. He was a rabid imperial- 
ist and in his “Ode on the Diamond 
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ubilee and on the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” he fairly out-Kiplings Kipling. 
For Gerard Manley Hopkins politics 
was a more complicated matter. As a 
Catholic his heart warmed towards Ire- 
land, but as an Englishman teaching in 
the Royal University of Ireland he felt 
himself an alien. 


To seem the stranger lies my lot, my life 
Among strangers. 


He is half in favor of home rule for 
Ireland yet he cannot help speaking of 
Gladstone as “the grand old traitor,” 
and he complains that England gapes 
“while Gladstone negotiates his surren- 
ders of the Empire.” His letters to 
Bridges are full of forebodings. 


The state of the country is indeed sad, I 
might say it is heartbreaking, for I am a 
very great patriot. Lamentable as the condi- 
tion of Ireland is there is hope of things 
mending, but the Transvaal is an unre- 
deemed disgrace. And people do not seem 
to care. You know that our troops (‘our 
gallant fellows,’ as the reporter had it) ran.? 


Nor is this feeling of responsibility over 
politics confined to his letters. It flushes 
and fuses the language of one of his 
most obscure poems, ‘“Tom’s Garland,” 
a poem so obscure that neither Robert 
Bridges nor R. W. Dixon, an Anglican 
clergyman-poet who sensed the genius 
of Hopkins before anyone else, could 
make head or tail of it. 


Tom—garlanded with squat and surly steel 

Tom; then tom’s fallowbootfellow piles pick 

By him and rips out rockfire homeforth— 
sturdy Dick 


- 
> 


1Hopkins is referring to the battle of Majuba Hill, 
1881, in which the British were defeated by the Boers. 
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Tom Heart-at-ease, Tom Navvy; he is all 
for his meal 

Sure, ’s bed now. Low be it: Lustily he his 
low lot (feel 

That ne’er need hunger, Tom; Tom seldom 
sick, 

Seldomer heartsore; that treads through, 
prickproof, thick 

Thousands of thorns, thoughts) 
though. Commonweal 

Little I reck ho! lacklevel in, if all had 
bread: 

What! Country is honour enough in all us 
—lordly head, 

With heaven’s lights high hung round, or, 
mother-ground 

That mammocks, mighty foot. But no way 
sped, 

Nor ated nor mainstrength; gold go gar- 
landed 

With, perilous, O no; nor yet plod safe shod 
sound ; 


swings 


Undenizened, beyond bound 
Of earth’s glory, earth’s ease, all; no one, 
nowhere, 
In wide the world’s weal; rare gold, bold 
steel, bare 
In both; care, but share care— 
This, by Despair, bred Hangdog dull; by 
Rage, 
Manwolf, worse; and their packs infest the 
age. 


Hopkins took pity on his friends, and 
in a letter to Bridges he explained the 

em in great detail. Fortunately 
Bridges kept his letters, and when he 
came to publish Hopkins’ poetry thirty 
years later he printed the interpretation 
in full. Even so the poem does not sur- 
render its meaning easily. The poet has 
given us a picture of two laborers 
tramping home to supper and bed after 
a good day’s work, perfectly content in 
their ease of mind and freedom from 
care. His own comment on the last few 
lines is significant. 


The witnessing of which lightheartedness 
makes me indignant with the fools of Radi- 
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cal Levellers. But presently I remember that 
this is all very well for those who are in, 
however low in, the Commonwealth and 
share in any way the Common weal; but 
that the curse of our times is that many do 
not share it, that they are outcasts from it 
and have neither security nor splendour; 
that they share care with the high and ob- 
scurity with the low, but wealth or comfort 
with neither. And this state of things, I 
say, is the origin of Loafers, Tramps, Cor- 
nerboys, Roughs, Socialists and other pests 
of society. 


II 


Far from being exclusively absorbed 
by his own mental or spiritual problems 
Hopkins was sufficiently Victorian to 
care deeply for the welfare of his coun- 
try. In this poem he has written about 
the unemployed, as few poets of today 
can write about them, without a trace 
of class bitterness or sentimentality. 
Hopkins was not a sentimental person. 
He was a poet and a Jesuit priest, and 
those professions are too exacting to 
permit a man to bask in his own feel- 
ings. The modern poet does not take 
his profession as seriously as did Hop- 
kins. In the introduction to a recent 
anthology W. H. Auden maintains that 
one must overcome the prejudice that 
poetry is uplifting and show that poetry 
can appeal to every level of conscious- 
ness. As a result of this theory the mod- 
ern poet, terrified of being thought 
“stuffy,” has definitely abandoned his 
singing-robes. The Auden-MacNeice 
school shifts from verse to prose, and 
from prose to verse, without exciting 
in the reader the slightest emotional 
disturbance. Indeed, Edmund Wilson, 
one of our most astute critics, wonders 
whether verse is not a dying technique. 
Hopkins would have been amazed by 
our cavalier attitude towards poetry. 
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How can it fail to be uplifting? Is it 
not one of the arts, and is not the touch- 
stone of the highest or most living art, 
seriousness? “Not gravity,” says Hop- 
kins, “but the being in earnest with 
your subject—reality.” The distinction 
between gravity and earnestness is one 
of those nuances that the twentieth cen- 
tury is inclined to ignore, but Hopkins 
himself was an excellent example of it. 
He knew how to be serious and gay at 
the same time. The earnestness was not 
something imposed on him by Jesuit 
discipline. It was part of his Victorian 
heritage but it was not incompatible 
with the enjoyment of some of the 
greatest pleasures of life. 

His journals and his Ruskin-like 
sketches of trees, rocks, and flowers 
prove how sensitive he was to every 
phase of Nature. Hopkins was no 
Wordsworth extracting pantheism out 
of waterfalls, but we can guess from 
his journal that he looked at waterfalls 
no less intently and no less exultingly 
than Wordsworth himself. 


We saw Handeck waterfall. It is in fact the 
meeting of two waters, the right the Aar 
sallow and jade-coloured, the left a smaller 
stream of clear lilac foam. It is the greatest 
fall we have seen. The lower half is hidden 
in spray. I watched the great bushes of 
foam-water, the texture of branchings and 
water-spandrils which makes them up. At 
their outsides nearest the rock they gave off 
showers of drops strung together into little 
quills which sprang out in fans. 


On crossing the Aar again there was as 
a fall as some we have paid to see, 
all in jostling foam-bags. 


Across the valley too we saw the fall of 
the Gelmer—like milk chasing round blocks 
of coal; or a girdle or long purse of white 
weighted with irregular black rubies, care- 
lessly thrown aside and lying in jutty bends, 
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with a black clasp of the same stone at the 
top—for those were the biggest blocks, 
squared, and built up, as it ha pened, in 
lessening stories, and the cascade enclosed 
them on the right and left hand with its 
foam; or once more like the skin of a 
white snake square-pied with black. 


In this passage taken from an account 
of a walking trip in Switzerland in 
1868, just after he had become a Cath- 
olic, we see nothing of the convert, but 
the poet is immediately discovered. Like 
Shelley he “makes the familiar things 
be as if they were not familiar.” In 
some of his best poems many of these 
familiar things reappear woven into the 
texture of his verse. The Journal con- 
tains an entry about “chestnuts as 
bright as coals or spots of vermilion.” 
Nine years later those chestnuts re- 
appear in “Pied Beauty” as “Fresh-fire- 
coal chestnut-falls,” while in “The 
Windhover,” written in the same year, 
the “embers . . . Fall, gall themselves, 
and gash gold-vermilion.” 

Hopkins’ love of wild nature, of “the 
weeds and the wilderness,” of “all 
things counter, original, spare, strange,” 
may be construed as an unconscious 
compensation for the mental and spirit- 
ual harness he deliberately accepted 
when he joined the Jesuit Order. If our 
thoughts were never allowed to stray 
from the highway built by St. Ignatius 
we too might well wonder 


What would the world be, once bereft 
Of wet and of wildness? 


But though this explanation is plausi- 
ble it is hardly necessary. The Victori- 
ans were still near enough to the ro- 
mantic poets to feel an instinctive kin- 
ship with moor and fen, and with crag 
and torrent, just as the poet of today 
feels a kinship with suburbs and aero- 
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dromes. Hopkins loved all the chang- 
ing moods of Nature, and he pined for 
the countryside whenever, as often hap- 
pened, his work confined him to the 
slums of Glasgow and Liverpool. It 
would never have occurred to him that 
Georgian poetry could be dismissed as 
an ineffectual anachronism because it 
chose to ignore the increasingly urban 
character of our civilization. As Mat- 
thew Arnold pointed out long ago, a 
poet need not draw his subjects from 
the present; the Greeks did not insist 
that their poets should write about mat- 
ters of contemporary interest, and we 
do not hear that the ‘Persae’ was any 
more of a success than Aeschylus’ other 
plays, but modern poetry is imbued 
with the idea that there is a special vir- 
tue in writing about the contemporary 
scene. Hopkins had no such illusion. 
He was always careful to avoid archa- 
isms of any kind, but he never deliber- 
ately set out to be modern. 

His most damning quality from the 
point of view of the twentieth century 
is his sense of decorum. “If the English 
race had done nothing else yet if they 
left the world the notion of a gentle- 
man they would have done a great 
service to mankind.” How can this man 
who believes so implicitly in the notion 
of a gentleman be the idol of very left 
wing poets? His comment on Walt 
Whitman is equally characteristic, and 
will be equally incomprehensible not 
only to modern poets but to any man 
under forty. “I always knew in my heart 
Walt Whitman's mind to be more like 
my own than any other man’s living. 
As he is a very great scoundrel this is 
not a pleasant confession. And this also 
makes me the more desirous to read 
him and the more determined that I 
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will not.”” One must have grown up at 
least under the shadow of the nine- 
teenth century to understand why any- 
body should determine not to read a 
book that he wanted to read. If there 
is such a thing as self-imposed disci- 
pline in the world today it certainly 
does not take that form. 

Obviously there is nothing in the 
character of Hopkins or in the subject 
matter of his poetry that would neces- 
sarily endear him to the devotees of 
modern verse. He does not see the 
world in terms of psychoanalysis or in 
terms of a Marxian doctrine of prog- 
ress. People excite his curiosity because 
they are individuals or still more be- 
cause they are God’s creatures, not be- 
cause they are representatives of a class 
or parts of an up-to-date economic 
scheme. We come back, then, to his 
contribution to the development of 
poetic technique as the one source of 
Hopkins’ popularity. He was himself 
very much interested in the craft of 
poetry. As a young man he had written 
a good deal of Keatsian verse but when, 
after joining the Order, he began writ- 
ing poetry again, he launched forth 
into very different waters. The immedi- 
ate result was “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland” which stands, as Robert 
Bridges says, “logically as well as 
chronologically in the front of his book 
like a great dragon folded in the gate 
to forbid all entrance.” This was the 
first m written in what Hopkins 


called ‘‘sprung rhythm.” 


I had long had haunting my ear the echo 
of a new rhythm which now I realised on 
paper. To speak shortly, it consists in scan- 
ning by accents or stresses alone, without 
any account of the number of syllables, so 
that a foot may be one strong syllable or it 
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may be many light and one strong. I do not 
say the idea is altogether new; there are 
hints of it in music, in nursery rhymes and 
popular jingles, in the poets themselves, and, 
since then, I have seen it talked about as a 
thing possible in critics. Here are instances: 
‘Ding, dong bell; Pussy’s in the well; Who 
put her in? Little Johnny Thin; Who 
pulled her out? Little Johnny Stout.’ For if 
each line has three stresses or three feet it 
follows that some of the feet are of one 
syllable only. 


Hopkins was quite right in admitting 
that the idea of sprung rhythm is not 
altogether new. Tennyson uses it in the 
familiar 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 


But neither Tennyson nor anybody else 
worked this vein with the same intelli- 
gent persistence as Hopkins. Why did 
he employ sprung rhythm at all? His 
answer to this question is the answer 
that every poet makes when the world 
asks for a justification of his experi- 
ments. 


Because it is the nearest to the rhythm of 
prose, that is the native and natural rhythm 
of speech, the least forced, the most rhe- 
torical and emphatic of all possible rhythms, 
combining, as it seems to me, opposite and, 
one would have thought, incompatible ex- 
cellences, markedness of rhythm—that is 
thythm’s self—and natural of expression ... 


Now if we leave out the word “rhe- 
torical,” this is almost exactly the de- 
fense that Wordsworth makes for his 
“Lyrical Ballads.’” He would have shied 
away from the word “rhetorical’’ be- 
cause it would have suggested to him 
artificiality, whereas Hopkins means 
only to imply effectiveness. Wordsworth 
tells us that he is “trying to reproduce 
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the real language of men in a state of 
vivid sensation.” He insists that some 
of the most interesting parts of the best 
poems will be found to be “strictly the 
language of prose when prose is well 
written.”” He argues that ‘‘the pleasure 
which the mind receives from metrical 
language is derived from the perception 
of similitude in dissimilitude,” or as 
Hopkins puts it, in the perception of 
apparently incompatible excellencies. 
In other words, Hopkins like Words- 
worth and like all genuine poets is de- 
termined to forge his own instrument 
for the expression of his ideas. If he 
were to use the same tools as his prede- 
cessors he could not hope to produce 
poetry that was as individual or as vivid 
as theirs. Artists are always raising the 
cry “back to Nature,” by which they 
mean back to a less stereotyped method 
of expression. When Pope urges the 
young wits of the eighteenth century to 
follow Nature he does not mean that 
they should write about the sun, the 
wind, and the rain, but that they should 
give up modeling themselves upon 
Cowley and the metaphysical poets. 


Ill 

Apparently F. R. Leavis and all those 
who maintain that Hopkins is the great- 
est of Victorian poets believe that his 
greatness consists in the freshness of his 
vocabulary and in the originality of his 
technique. They admire Hopkins for 
the negative reason that he does not 
write like Tennyson or Browning. They 
are like those learned art critics who in- 
sist that the whole beauty of a Floren- 
tine altar piece lies in the color or in 
the design and for whom the subject 
matter or the emotional intensity means 
nothing. 
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Without denying for a moment the 
importance of Hopkins’ metrical experi- 
ments it is surely absurd to suppose 
that a poet’s reputation can live by 
prosody alone. Whether we think him 
the greatest of the Victorian poets, or 
the second greatest or the third greatest 
is of no particular importance. Ranking 
the poets in order of merit is an unsat- 
isfactory game because no two people 
will agree on the answer. The critic 
who approaches poets as if they were 
so many animals in the show ring is 
merely wasting the reader's time. Let 
us admit that Hopkins is an extraordi- 
narily interesting poet, a poet who holds 
us often against our will, so that we 
cannot choose but hear. What is the 
secret of this fascination and how is it 
revealed in his poetry? 

First of all, the poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins is the direct expres- 
sion of his belief, a passionate belief in 
the reality of God. That in itself is ar- 
resting. The world is bored by conven- 
tional piety, but it never yet has been 
bored by supreme faith. Hopkins’ po- 
etry rings with the same thrilling sin- 
cerity as the cry of the man who begged 
Jesus to heal his sick child. “Lord, I 
believe, help thou mine unbelief.” The 
casual reader may be impressed merely 
by his new rhythms, or by his clever- 
ness, or even by his difficulty. There is 
a certain intellectual snobbery that de- 
spises simplicity and lavishes admiration 
on anything abstruse or recondite. How 
many people have gone into ecstasies 
over T. S. Eliot without in the least un- 
derstanding what he is driving at! But 
as we read further in Hopkins, though 
we may be baffled by the passages 
where he stumbles over himself in his 
effort to achieve a more vivid expres- 
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sion of his emotion, we never lose sight 
of the goal. “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland” is certainly not easy read- 
ing, but any one who makes the effort 
to meet Hopkins half way will soon 
gather that he is grappling in this poem 
with the most absorbing subject in the 
world, the problem of evil and the tri- 
umph of faith. 

It is characteristic of Hopkins that 
he does not approach this problem in- 
tellectually. His conversion to the 
Church of Rome was not, like New- 
man’s, the result of years of study; nor 
does he appear to have discussed the 
question at any great length with any 
of his friends. It happened through that 
sudden surrender of the soul which the 
theologians call “grace.” His poetry in 
spite of its difficulty is no more fun- 
damentally intellectual than his reli- 
gion. “Grace” translated from theology 
into poetry means “inspiration,” and if 
Hopkins continues to cast a spell over 
us, whether we happen to be Catholics 
or not, it is because his poetry is more 
than usually inspired. 

By poetic inspiration we mean the 
discovery by some non-intellectual proc- 
ess of the uniqueness of a certain 
amount of experience and the expres- 
sion of that discovery in rhythmical lan- 
guage of striking beauty. As Hopkins 
puts it in the sonnet to Robert Bridges: 


The fine delight that fathers thought; the 
strong 

Spur, live and lancing like the blowpipe 
flame, 

Breathes once and, quenched faster than it 
came, 

Leaves yet the mind a mother of immortal 
song. 


In “The Wreck of the Deutschland” 
the fate of the exiled Franciscan nuns 
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penetrated Hopkins with an apparently 
inconsistent sense of terror and love. 
Actually there is no inconsistency be- 
cause, just as in Francis Thompson's 
“Hound of Heaven,” terror and love 
prove to be inseparable. In the awful 
moment of trial, man is reconciled to 
God and with that reconcilation comes 
the rush of love and the peace that 
passes understanding. 

“The Wreck of the Deutschland” 
is one of the few great religious poems 
in the language, but the poetry which 
Hopkins drew from Nature was no less 
expressive of his belief in God. The ad- 
vocates of pure poetry insist that the 
perfect poem should express no ideas 
and no beliefs, otherwise it must de- 
generate into didacticism. Hopkins 
fights under a very different banner. 
He always has something to communi- 
cate, a state of mind if not an idea, 
something about which he cared tre- 
mendously. To that extent he certainly 
was didactic, and like all good teachers 
he was disappointed when he was not 
understood. The something that he 
cared about was the connection between 
beauty and God. 


The world is charged with the grandeur of 
God 


It will flame out, like shining from shook 
foils... 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For the skies of couple-colour as a brin- 
dled cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout 
that swim; ... 


Nor was it merely terrestrial beauty 
that affected him. He cared just as much 
as Walt Whitman for the glory and the 
strength of manhood, and the reason 
he dared not trust himself with Whit- 
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man was that in Leaves of Grass the 
exaltation of the body had crowded God 
out of the author’s mind. Whitman had 
never asked himself the question that 
so troubled Hopkins: ““To what serves 
Mortal Beauty?” No one admired 
beauty of the body more than Hopkins, 
but he considered it a dangerous gift. 
The fear that it may fade unharvested 
is always haunting him. ‘The Bugler’s 
First Communion,” “Felix Randal,” 
“The Soldier,” indeed all the poems 
dealing with people are dominated by 
the same thought. 


But ah, bright forelock, cluster that you are 

Of favoured make and mind and health and 
youth, 

Where lies your landmark, seamark, or 
soul’s star? 

There’s none but truth can stead you. Christ 
is truth. 


It is not often that a poet combines 
such an intense interest in individuals 
with such a passion for souls. Harry 
the ploughman with his “‘hard as hurdle 
arms’; Felix Randal the farrier, “big- 
boned and hardy-handsome”; the bu- 
gler boy of the Irish mother to an Eng- 
lish sire; Marcus Hare, captain of the 
Eurydice—Hopkins sees them all very 
definitely as individuals and yet at the 
same time he sees them as reflections 
of Christ. 


. . . for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
ee in limbs, and lovely in eyes not 
Ra's 


This spiritual gusto coupled with a 
relish for anything that was vividly hu- 
man should surely have made for great 
happiness, but on the strength of the 
so-called “terrible” sonnets a legend 
has grown up that Hopkins was an un- 
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happy man, that his religion brought 
him no comfort, and that he felt him- 
self to be a failure. The very fact that 
on his deathbed he was heard to mur- 
mur, “I am happy, so happy,” is cited 
as proof of this unhappiness. The ro- 
mantically inclined have leapt to the 
conclusion that Hopkins welcomed 
death because it delivered him from the 
insoluble conflict of two incompatible 
careers. As they see it, the poet and the 
Jesuit priest were always at war with 
each other. This explanation is perfect- 
ly satisfactory to all those who instinc- 
tively shy at the word “Jesuit.” Their 
int of view is expressed once and for 
all by C. N. Luxmoore, the Eton mas- 
ter, one of Hopkins’ earliest friends. 


To get on with the Jesuits you must be- 
come on many grave points a machine, with- 
out will, without conscience, and that to his 
nature was an impossibility. To his lasting 
honour be it said that he was too good for 
them. . .? 


The only merit of this explanation is 
its simplicity. Certainly Hopkins had 
his fits of depression. A man must be 
terribly complacent, spiritually as well 
as morally, if he can go through life 
untouched by discouragement. 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of 
fall 

Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold 
them cheap 

May who ne’er hung there. 


On the basis of a few quotations of this 
kind, Middleton Murry speaks of “the 
failure of his whole achievement due to 
the starvation of experience which his 

1The most famous of the “‘terrible’’ sonnets is ‘‘Car- 
rion Comfort’’; see also Nos. 41, 44, 45, and 50. 


2Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Oxford, 
1938, p. 249. 
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vocation imposed upon him.” As a mat- 
ter of fact Hopkins’ experience brought 
him great happiness and there is no 
reason to suppose that he ever regretted 
becoming a priest or joining the Society. 
A thwarted, discontented spirit could 
never have produced poetry so saturated 
with vitality. Even in his blackest mo- 
ments there is never a suggestion that 
he had chosen the wrong course. What- 
ever satisfaction he might have had 
from seeing his poems in print was 
more than compensated for by the 
knowledge that if, as he believed, he 
had created something unique, God 
would make use of it in his own good 
time. Hopkins knew instinctively, what 
most of us learn by experience, that 
happiness consists not in the applause 
of the world but in the spiritual value 
which everyone discovers in his own 
form of activity. 

He died in 1889, and his poetry, ex- 
cept for a few pieces in anthologies, 
was not published until 1918 when 
Robert Bridges decided that the world 
was ripe for it. Bridges timed it well. 
During the last twenty years the poetic 
reputation of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
has been steadily mounting. There is 
no longer question of his failure. The 
only point at issue is the character of 
his success. Is he merely a brilliant tech- 
nician who unfortunately happened to 
become a Jesuit, or is he one of the 
greatest poets of the last century? If it 
is true, as Middleton Murry says, that 
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musical elaboration is the chief charac- 
teristic of his work, then we must be 
careful not to claim too much for him. 
We will gladly surrender ourselves to 
the charm of his verbal melody without 
bothering too much about his meaning, 
and we will enjoy the sound of his 
verses just as we enjoy those mellifluous 
ballads of Swinburne or Edmund 
Gosse. That is the conclusion to which 
the everlasting emphasis on Hopkins’ 
technique must lead, and it is obviously 
ridiculous. He is a great poet not be- 
cause he invented new rhythms or be- 
cause he occasionally violated syntax, 
but because he communicates his spirit- 
ual tensity to us in language of extraor- 
dinary immediacy. For him the object 
of poetry is not so much the thing seen 
as the seeing of it. Hopkins was one of 
the few poets in whom perception and 
enjoyment of the physical world was 
never blunted by spiritual ardor. It was 
faith, the very fact of his being a Jesuit, 
that gave body to his poetry. If he had 
been thoroughly at ease in his religion 
he might have written more, but it 
would have been poetry of a lower or- 
der. “To be at ease is to be unsafe,” 
says Newman, and Hopkins was never 
at ease. His crowning virtue was his 
seriousness, sometimes a sombre but 
more often a radiant seriousness, and 
it is precisely this quality of seriousness 
which his twentieth century admirers 
seem to have missed. 
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The Economic Steering Wheel 


The Story of the People’s New Clothes 


A. P. LERNER 


UR economic system has fre- 
6 quently been put to shame by 
displaying it before an ima- 
ginary visitor from a strange planet. 
It is time to reverse the procedure. 
Imagine yourself instead in a Buck 
Rogers interplanetary adventure, look- 
ing at a highway in a City of To- 
morrow. The highway is wide and 
straight and its edges are turned up so 
that it is almost impossible for a car 
to run off the road. What appears to 
be a runaway car is speeding along the 
road and veering off to one side. As it 
approaches the rising edge of the high- 
way its front wheels are turned so that 
it gets back onto the road and goes off 
at an angle making for the other side 
where the wheels are turned again. 
This happens many times, the car zig- 
zagging, but keeping on the highway 
until it is out of sight. You are wonder- 
ing how long it will take for it to crash, 
when another car appears which be- 
haves in the same fashion. When it 
comes near you it stops with a jerk. A 
door is opened and an occupant asks 
if you would like a lift. You look into 
the car and before you can control your- 
self you cry out, “Why! There’s no 
steering wheel!” 

“Of course, we have no steering 
wheel!” says the occupant rather cross- 
ly. “Just think how it would cramp the 
front seat. It is worse than an old fash- 
ioned gear-shift lever and it is danger- 


ous. Suppose we had a steering wheel 
and somebody held on to it when we 
reached a curb! He would prevent the 
automatic turning of the wheel and the 
car would surely be overturned! And 
besides we believe in Democracy and 
cannot give any one the extreme auth- 
ority of life and death over all the oc- 
cupants of the car. That would be 
Dictatorship.” 

“Down with Dictatorship,” chorus 
the other occupants of the car. 

“If you are worried about the way 
the car goes from side to side,” contin- 
ues the first speaker, “forget it! We 
have wonderful brakes! And do you see 
those men marking and photographing 
the tracks of the car that preceded us? 
They are going to take those pictures 
into their laboratories, and pictures of 
our own tracks too, to analyze the 
cyclical characteristics of the curves, 
their degree of regularity, the average 
distance from turn to turn, the ampli- 
tude of the swings and so on. When 
they have come to an agreement on 
their true nature we may know if some- 
thing can be done about it. At present 
they are disputing whether this cyclical 
movement is due to the type of road 
surface or to its shape or whether it is 
due to the length of the car or the kind 
of rubber in the tires, or the weather. 
Some of them think that it will be im- 
possible to avoid the cycles unless we 
go back to the horse and buggy, but 
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we can’t do that because we believe in 
Progress. Well, want a ride?” 

The dilemma between saving your 
skin and humoring the lunatics is re- 
solved by your awakening from the 
nightmare, and you feel glad that the 
inhabitants of your own planet are a 
little more reasonable. But are they as 
reasonable about other things as they 
are about the desirability of steering 
their automobiles? Do they not behave 
exactly like the men in the nightmare 
when it comes to operating their eco- 
nomic system? Do they not allow their 
economic automobile to bounce from 
the curb of depression to the curb of 
inflation in wide and uncontrolled arcs? 
Through their failure to steer away 
from unemployment and idle factories 
are they not just as guilty of public 
injury and insecurity as the mad auto- 
mobilists of Mars? 

The outstanding problem of modern 
society is just this. All the other really 
important problems such as wars and 
fascism are either caused or aggravated 
by the failure to solve this one. What 
is needed more than anything else is 
a mechanism which would enable us to 
regulate our economy so as to maintain 
a reasonable degree of economic activ- 
ity: on the one hand to prevent any 
considerable unemployment of  re- 
sources and on the other hand to pre- 
vent the stresses of the overemployment 
of resources and the disorganization 
that we know as inflation. We need a 
regulator of employment—a mechanism 
for the maintenance of prosperity. 

The instrument that can do this is as 
readily available as the steering wheel 
for automobiles, yet it is not installed 
and operated. Instead, all our universi- 
ties are engaged in studying and adding 
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to the enormous literature about the 
path travelled by the economy when 
no steering wheel is used—the study 
of the business cycle. 


II 

In our present fairly competitive 
economy based on fairly free enterprise 
the level of economic activity is de- 
termined by how much money is being 
spent on the goods and services that 
can be produced. The immediate effect 
of a decrease in spending is either the 
accumulation of unsold goods or a de- 
crease in prices. These effects are soon 
followed by a reduction in orders to 
manufacturers and a decrease in em- 
ployment and output until any prices 
that may have fallen will be restored 
to their normal relationship to cost. 
Conversely the immediate effect of an 
increase in spending is to deplete stocks 
or raise prices and this will soon be 
followed by an increase of orders to 
manufacturers. The increased orders to 
manufacturers will increase employ- 
ment and output until the normal re- 
lationship between prices and cost has 
been restored. The greater spending of 
money is met (after a period of ad- 
justment) by a larger supply of goods 
to be purchased, and prices and costs 
are not permanently affected in any 
great measure. But if there are no un- 
employed resources available it is im- 
possible for employment or output to 
increase, so that prices do not fall back 
again to normal but stay higher. If the 
increased spending is not absorbed by 
an increase in the supply of goods it 
must show itself in higher prices for 
the same supply of goods. 

Nor is this the end of the story. The 
manufacturer cannot increase output 
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where there are no unemployed re- 
sources available. But the increased 
orders at higher prices induce manu- 
facturers to ¢ry to increase their output 
to take advantage of the unusually high 
profits. In so doing they try to get men 
and materials away from each other 
by offering higher wages and prices (or 
merely agreeing to their demands for 
higher wages and prices). This raises 
the money incomes of labor and of the 
owners of other instruments of produc- 
tion and results in a further increase 
in spending. Increased spending in- 
creases incomes, and increased incomes 
increase spending and so the process 
becomes cumulative with prices rising 
(and the value of money falling). If 
this process is permitted to continue by 
a monetary authority which provides 
the increasing amount of money that is 
needed as prices rise, we are in the 
midst of an inflation. Such an inflation 
disorganizes the economy and works 
great hardship on those with fixed or 
only slowly adjustable money incomes, 
and ruins those with savings cautiously 
tied to the depreciating money. 

The aim of any reasonable regulation 
of the level of economic activity in 
society (which we may call “employ- 
ment” for short) must be to arrange 
that the rate of spending be neither too 
small, which would cause unemploy- 
ment, nor too great, which would cause 
inflation. A satisfactory level (or 
range) of employment, short of full 
employment must be chosen, and the 
total rate of spending must be raised 
when employment is too low, and cur- 
tailed when employment rises too near 
the full employment mark where in- 
flation would set in. 


If the rate of spending happens to 
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satisfy this criterion, employment is 
adequate and there is no need for any 
special measures. If there is not suffi- 
cient spending so that employment is 
too low, then the difference can be 
made up by the government. The gov- 
ernment can spend money directly on 
public works or indirectly by paying 
out more to people who would be only 
too glad to spend it, such as pensioners 
or people on relief or taxpayers whose 
taxes are reduced. If there is too much 
spending so that there are signs of the 
beginnings of inflation, the government 
can correct this either by decreasing 
some of its own spending, direct or 
indirect, or by collecting more in taxes 
and thus leaving less in the hand of 
the taxpayers for them to spend. This 
gives us the first rule for the regulation 
of employment: 


1. The government shall maintain a reason- 
able level of demand at all times. If there 
is not enough spending so that there is ex- 
cessive unemployment, the government shall 
reduce taxes or increase its own spending. If 
there is too much spending the government 
shall prevent inflation by reducing its own 
expenditures or by increasing taxes. 


Most of the time our present economy 
seems to suffer from too little rather 
than from too much spending, so that 
to correct this disposition it would be 
necessary for the government on the 
whole to spend more or to decrease its 
tax revenues, or both. Where is the 
money to come from? 

The simplest answer is “from the 
printing press.” After giving this an- 
swer it is usually necessary to wait for 
the listener's eyebrows to fall back a 
little and to help this movement by 
pointing out four things: (a) This is 
not identical with inflation. (b) An 
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increase in the amount of money in 
existence is of no importance for the 
economy unless it leads to an increase 
in spending by somebody. (c) An in- 
crease in spending is just what is needed 
to bring about an increase in employ- 
ment, and (d) As long as it is possible 
for the supply of goods to increase 
along with the increase in spending, 
there would be no (permanent) in- 
crease in prices. 

This does not mean that the gov- 
ernment would have to keep on printing 
more new money forever week by week 
and year by year to maintain prosperity. 
As the stock of money increased it 
would in various ways lead to an in- 
crease in spending by private individ- 
uals and corporations who wished to 
diminish their holdings of large quan- 
tities of profitless cash, and this would 
make it necessary for less spending to 
be undertaken by the government. 
When there is so much money in ex- 
istence that the rate of private spend- 
ing is enough to provide a satisfactory 
level of employment, the government 
will not have to spend any more than 
it raises in taxes, and the printing 
presses can be stopped. 

The stock of money, through its in- 
fluence on the rate of spending, can 
thus be the equilibrating factor which 
keeps employment at a reasonable level. 
Nevertheless it might not be considered 
desirable to reach this particular equil- 
ibrium. One of the many reasons for 
this is that such a policy might be con- 
sidered to entail over-investment in the 


sense that too large a portion of the 
resources of society is devoted to in- 
vestment for the future, and too little 
is left for current consumption. 

If the stock of money increases and 


the members of society find themselves 
holding larger and larger amounts of 
fruitless money (since the money that 
is in existence or “in circulation” is 
always held by somebody), they will 
attempt to make some profit by lending 
it out to borrowers or by exchanging 
it for interest-yielding forms of wealth. 
This will raise the price of securities 
and lower the rate of interest. At the 
lower rate of interest it becomes worth 
while to borrow money to undertake 
investments which do not yield very 
much. If the government prefers to 
feed the present generation better, say 
by continuing with children’s allow- 
ances (and does not want to increase 
taxes because that would also bear 
heavily on current consumption), it 
will not like to see the reduction in the 
rate of interest because that would call 
forth spending on these not very useful 
investments, and this increase in spend- 
ing would make it necessary for the 
children’s allowances to be stopped (or 
for taxes to be increased) if there is 
not now to be too much spending. Too 
much spending, it will be remembered, 
causes inflation. 

The government can continue its 
spending on children’s allowances and 
yet prevent the rate of interest from 
falling if it prevents the amount of 
money from increasing. It can do this 
by borrowing back the money that it 
spends. 

On the other hand the government 
might in different circumstances wish 
to encourage private investment, and 
in that case it could do the opposite. 
It could /end rather than borrow money 
on the capital market (or repay some 
of the national debt in cash, which 
comes to the same thing) and in this 
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way increase the amount of money, 
lower the rate of interest, and increase 
investment. This brings us to the second 
rule, which is not as fundamental as 
the first but helps to complete the 
sketch of the economic mechanism: 


2. The government shall maintain that rate 
of interest which induces the optimum 
amount of investment by borrowing money 
when it wishes to raise the rate of interest 
and by lending money or repaying debt 
when it wishes to lower the rate of interest. 

These two rules provide the mechan- 
ism for guiding the modern economy— 
the missing steering wheel. The prin- 
ciples are not really very difficult. Why 
have they not been applied long before 
now? 

First there is the breach with tradi- 
tion. The approach is unorthodox. 
Spending by the government is regarded 
not as something to be done when it 
can be “afforded” or when it is essential 
to prevent starvation, but as a regular 
and painless way of maintaining pros- 
perity, to be undertaken when the so- 
ciety is poor on account of unemploy- 
ment rather than when it is prosperous 
and appears to be able to afford lux- 
uries. Taxes are regarded not as a 
means to which the government has to 

4Non-economists who wish to read a little more about 
the scheme, will find useful an article, by. th 
author entitled ‘‘Total Democracy and Full | 
ment’’ in Social Change for May, 1941, (publish 
New America at 3929 Ellis Avenue, ae. 35c). 
A more complete outline of the theory can found 
in another article by the t author entitled ‘‘Mr. 
Keynes’ General Theory _of Employment’’ in the Inter- 
national Labor Office Review, , 1936, in An 
Introduction to the Theory of Employment by Joan 
Robinson, Macmillan, 1938. Am Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Analysis and Policy (part I) by J. E. Meade 
and C. J. Hitch, ‘ord Univ. Press, 1938, also relates 
this to the other main economic problems. The General 
Keron of Employment Interest and Money by J. M. 


the other recent writings 
easy to read. An Economic 
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resort in order to get money in the 
same way as an individual has to work 
to earn his living, but as merely a de- 
vice for reducing the income and there- 
fore also the expenditure of members 
of society. The quantity of money is 
regarded not as something to be reg- 
ulated strictly according to the sacred 
rules of some gold standard with which 
the government has no right to inter- 
fere, but as something that is of no 
account in itself and should be com- 
pletely subservient to the rules for 
maintaining the right amount of spend- 
ing and investment. An increase in 
government debt is regarded not as a 
measure of last resort to be undertaken 
only in extreme emergency and in lim- 
ited degree, but as a matter of very 
little consequence, the national debt 
and the rate at which it is being in- 
creased or repaid being completely sub- 
jected to the rules for maintaining 
prosperity and preventing inflation. It 
is only to stress this breach with tradi- 
tion that the third “rule” is provided: 


3. If either of the first two rules conflict 
with the principles of “sound finance” or of 
balancing the budget or of limiting the na- 
tional debt, so much the worse for these 
principles. 


Yet the conflict with tradition does 
not seem by itself a sufficient explana- 
tion of the failure of modern society 
to regulate the level of economic activ- 
ity. The fundamental logic of the new 
position is quite easily demonstrable. 
It is almost self evident that while the 
individual can be sent to prison for 
manufacturing money, the government 
need not fear the FBI, so that it must 
be governed by different principles in 
this res than is the individual. A 
firmly established modern state is per- 
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fectly well able to borrow money or 
print money if it is in need of money, 
so that it is foolish for it to behave 
like a bankrupt monarch whose credit 
is so low that he can hardly borrow, 
who has little or no power over the 
scarce metal that is used for money 
within his realm and who must per- 
force limit his private spending to the 
taxes that his parliament or his rudi- 
mentary fiscal machinery permits him 
to collect. The existence now of other 
ways of obtaining the money needed 
for state purposes permits the modern 
state to tax or not to tax according to 
which policy has the better effect on 
the body politic. Policy can be directed 
in accordance with the effects of tax- 
ing, which are undoubtedly to decrease 
the money in the hands of the tax- 
payer and to permit him to spend less. 
The advisability of taxation depends 
only upon whether this reduction in 
income or wealth and the consequent 
reduction in spending is socially de- 
sirable. 

Similarly with the national debt. In 
spite of newspaper editorials it is being 
recognized more and more generally 
that a nation does not get poorer any 
more than it gets richer when the in- 
ternally owned national debt increases. 
All that happens is that the citizens as 
members of the state owe more to them- 
selves (i. e. to each other) as holders 
of government stock. While a debt by 
one nation to other nations or the citi- 
zens of other nations is a burden com- 
parable to the debt of a man to other 
men, the debt of a nation to its own 
citizens is not comparable in this way 
and is not a “burden” on the nation. 

These arguments are simple to pose 
and difficult to argue against. They 


easily convince the unsophisticated and 
are accepted after a struggle by almost 
all economists who have not grown too 
old to change their habits of thought. 
Something more than tradition, there- 
fore, must be sought as an explanation 
of their general failure to be applied 
to practical government. 

In the second place one must con- 
sider to what extent the management 
of employment is held up by resistance 
from vested interests. These too would 
not seem to be strong enough to over- 
come the pressure of all who would 
gain from the maintenance of prosper- 
ity. Workers would be secure in their 
jobs and in the knowledge that other 
jobs are not difficult to get. Capitalists 
would be making profits on a scale 
that in the past has only been expe- 
rienced in short periods of boom. Nor 
need this gain involve any man’s loss, 
for it can all come out of the avoid- 
ance of the waste from underemploy- 
ment—waste that for the United States 
during the single decade 1930-1939 is 
estimated at much more than two hun- 
dred billion dollars worth of real goods 
and services that might have been pro- 
duced—an amount more than four 
times as great as that represented by 
the highly publicized imaginary burden 
of our record national debt. 

Apart from such specialists as bank- 
ruptcy lawyers the only people who 
might lose by the maintenance of pros- 
perity would be the insurance com- 
panies, the banks and the endowed 
institutions who live on the pure inter- 
est from safe investments. These would 
find their incomes cut if the maintain- 
ing of prosperity necessitated a reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest. The insur- 
ance companies and banks, insofar as 
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they do not make it up in the greater 
volume of business that goes with 
prosperity, would have to find other 
ways of making ends meet such as 
investing in industry or charging higher 
premiums and service charges, but they 
are in a position to look after them- 
selves. The endowed institutions, uni- 
versities, research foundations, hospit- 
als and the like might encounter difh- 
culties, if private gifts are not sufh- 
ciently increased as a result of general 
prosperity, but even a most generous 
compensation to such institutions by 
the government would be a negligible 
cost compared with the benefits of pros- 
perity. There should be no strong re- 
sistance here. 

Then there are the ideological re- 
sistances which are to some extent 
bound up with the deadweight of tra- 
dition, but less susceptible to change 
through enlightenment because they are 
based on dogma rather than on mere 
inertia. There is a dogma of the right 
and a dogma of the left. 

The dogma of the right says that it 
is improper for the government to go 
into business or to interfere with busi- 
ness. It is all but blind to the concept 
of business activity as a way in which 
the needs of society come to be pro- 
vided, and looks upon a business simply 
as a privately owned source of income 
—a “racket” to which the business man 
is entitled by virtue of discovery or 
conquest. Usually this is covered up by 
some rationalization, for there can be 
no other explanation of the idea that 
it is unfair ie the government to com- 
pete with business even in cases where 
it is shown that the consumer would 
benefit. The consumer is not the person 
considered when it is the question of 
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somebody muscling in on one’s racket. 

Now it is possible for the govern- 
ment to regulate prosperity without 
competing with anybody besides the 
banks, and it is even possible to com- 
pensate the banks for any loss without 
making any appreciable inroads into 
the benefits of prosperity. But the prin- 
ciple of the government having to reg- 
ulate the level of business activity is 
bad for the morale of the captains of 
industry who could no longer be re- 
garded by themselves or by others as 
the source of all the blessings of our 
age of progress. Furthermore, any in- 
terference by the government is a 
dangerous precedent. It will lead to 
other actions being demanded of it in 
the general interest, which definitely 
would conflict with the private interests 
of monopolists and others. This seems 
to be the reason why the ideological 
champions of the extreme right have 
denounced as bolshevism the first hesi- 
tating (not to say wobbly) steps of the 
New Deal in the direction of main- 
taining prosperity by governmental 
regulation of total spending. 

The dogma of the left says that it 
is improper for private business to 
compete with the government. It is 
based upon a belief that only 100 per 
cent collectivism can solve the problems 
of society and that private enterprise 
for the sake of profit is not only unjust 
and exploitative, but must inevitably 
bring with it the wastes, the disorgan- 
ization and the unemployment that has 
been associated with capitalism in the 
past. This seems to be the reason why 
the New Deal was in the beginning so 
foolishly labeled “‘fascistic’” by many 
communists and socialists. Again there 
would seem to be little force behind 
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either of these ideological oppositions 
insofar as business men prefer profits 
to principles, workers prefer employ- 
ment to empty theories, and neither 
group is easily swayed by the profes- 
sional interests of the organizers of 
communist parties or of associations of 
manufacturers. 

All of these resistances would be of 
little avail, were it not for weakness 
in the other camp, the proponents of 
organized prosperity. A kind of timid- 
ity makes them shrink from saying any- 
thing that might shock the respectable 
upholders of traditional doctrine and 
tempts them to disguise the new doc- 
trine so that it might be easily mistaken 
for the old. This does not help much, 
for they are soon found out, and it 
hinders them because in endeavoring 
to make the new doctrine look harmless 
in the eyes of the upholders of tradition 
they often damage their case. Thus in- 
stead of saying that the size of the 
national debt is of no great concern, 
it has been argued that the increase 
in the national income will permit the 
interest on the national debt to be 
raised without increasing taxes.? In- 
stead of saying that the budget may 
have to be unbalanced, and that this 
is insignificant compared with the at- 
tainment of prosperity, it is proposed 
to disguise this fact by having an elab- 
orate system of annual, cyclical capital 
and special budgets as in Sweden.® 

2An Economic Program for American Democracy, 
p. 72. On the whole this book is not very guilty of 
the timidity about which I am complaining. Some other 
examples are mentioned in my references to Mr. Hitch- 


cock in my note on ‘‘Peace and Finance’’ in the last 
issue of the University Review, p. 196. 

3E. Lindahl, Studies in the Theory of Money and 
Capital, London, Allen and Unwin, 1939, Appendix 
on “‘The Problem of Balancing the Budget,’’ and see 
A. P. Lerner, ‘Some Swedish Stepping Stones in 
Economic Theory,’’ Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, November, 1940, pp. 580, 590 and 
passim, for a fuller criticism of this particular timidity. 


But infinitely more depressing than 
these particular timidities, which weak- 
en the forces working for the organ- 
ization of prosperity, is a more general 
capitulation before the prejudices of 
the public. A great majority of the peo- 
ple to whom the theory of controls is 
explained will say, “I can see that you 
are right but most people will not be 
able to see it, so that there is no chance 
of anything being done.” The number 
of people who take this attitude is most 
alarming. This is the attitude of the 
more intellectual persons. Equally dis- 
couraging is the attitude of less intel- 
lectual (or rather less self-confident) 
members of the public who will say, 
“It seems all right to me, but I am not 
an expert and I suppose there is some- 
thing wrong that I can’t see.” And in 
this way policy is stalled. The intellec- 
tuals are afraid to push the proposal 
because of unjustified contempt for the 
public (or perhaps because of subjec- 
tive doubts as to their own superiority), 
and the public is afraid to accept argu- 
ments that they understand perfectly 
well because the “intellectuals” (for 
whom they have an unjustified rever- 
ence) have not come out for them. 

With one important difference the 
Situation is like that of the famous 
emperor in the story who was persuad- 
ed to parade before his people in his 
underwear by the charlatans who 
claimed that the imaginary new clothes 
they had made for him were so fine 
that no one could feel them, and so 
beautiful that no one who was foolish 
or dishonest or unfit for his office could 
see them. And so neither the emperor 
nor any of his courtiers or his people 
would admit that they saw no clothes 
until they were betrayed by an unin- 
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timidated child. So it is with the prob- 
lem of organizing prosperity. The 
scholars who understand it hesitate to 
speak out boldly for fear that the peo- 
ple will not understand. The people, 
who understand it quite easily, also 
fear to speak out while they wait for 
the scholars to speak out first. The 
difference between our present situation 
and that of the story is that it is not the 
emperor but the people who needlessly 
go naked and hungry and insecure and 
discontented—a ready prey to less timid 
organizers of discontent for the de- 
struction of civilization. 

At the present time the National 
Defence Program promises to provide 
a temporary sufficiency of spending 
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without any conscious organization of 
prosperity. This gives us a breathing 
space in which the principles of organ- 
ized prosperity can be spread until they 
are so widely understood that they can 
be applied within the framework of 
our democratic society even while the 
democracy in it is widened and deep- 
ened. If this challenge is not met, it 
will not be possible for democracy to 
stand. It is therefore incumbent upon 
all who care for a free society to in- 
vestigate and propagate the democratic 
organization of prosperity.? 

1There are many ways of doing this and many or- 
Stems. tome’ to view the matter most iatelligently” snd 
to tie it up most consistently with the er major 
problems of society is the group calling itself New 


America and producing the excellent quarterly journal 
Social Change, at 3929 Ellis Avenue, icago, Illinois. 


Country Woman 


LEONARD SNYDER 


Her man is city-bred and over long 

Has had its thousand smokes blown in his eyes; 
He hears the noise of traffic like a song 

Yet has no ear for what the wild bird cries. 
She cannot thrill in city canyons’ maze 

Or to the closeness of a race held tight 

To neon jewels along wet pavement ways; 
And darkness never calms the city night. 
Sometimes when dawn lies quiet on the town— 
Leaving their bed she pulls the curtain clear 
And in the almost-stillness gazing down, 

She nearly knows what magic holds him here. 


She keeps no captive plants upon her sill 
But gazes over roof-tops to a hill. 


The Mississippi River 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Speaking the interminable land of America 

Earth’s greatest river! Draining a valley of richness, 
Where cattle feed, endless as clouds, and wheat and corn 
Are piled like gold ore from a measureless mine; 
Watched by wood-gods of tall palisades 

By green Wisconsin shores, and where the lakes 

Of Minnesota cool the winds. Far south, 

Where live-oaks, swamps, the sultry sun, breed mud-gods, 
Ruling a sewer, yet where orange groves 

Make sweet the air. The Nile is Egypt, these 

Four thousand miles of river symbol the breadth, 

The stature of the states: fouled, but seeking the sea, 
There to be cleansed; changeable, treacherous, swift, 
Devouring the land, stagnant, restless, a coil 

Of python power; dying, deserted, made alive again, 

A use abandoned, then a use revived. 


Its future is unknown, its future was never known, 

Its far past is unknown, as its source was unknown 

In the days of De Soto who glimpsed it, of La Salle who explored it. 
All the while it rose in the forked Missouri, on high, far away 
In the Rocky Mountains they never dreamed. Its flowing 

For ages through Montana’s land, 

The Dakotas, Nebraska, Missouri, becoming there 

Itself at last, they never know. What man of those days 

Saw its augmented stream which twists and turns, 

And doubles upon itself by Illinois, Kentucky, Arkansas, 

To the awaiting Gulf where rose New Orleans 

In the days of Iberville, before the birth 

Of Washington? Lost in the forests was its northern stream, 
Where roars St. Anthony, and where Minnehaha 
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Sends echoes through the pines, in a land of snow, 

Cool breezes and rocky heights: 

There where its waters shine, and are a meditation, 

An unblurred mirror of blue skies, of lofty scarps, 

Where there are wooded islands, and the wonder 

Of Chimney Rock, the Lion’s Head, and coulees 

Deep as canyons. 

It laid the roofs of New Orleans, making it a busy port 

A hundred years before cotton ruled the land. 

It lifted the wharf of that city by Canal Street, 

Filling its cobble-stones with clamor, the crunch of wheels, 
The crack of whips, the yells of teamsters. 

It made the commerce of that city 

Greater than New York’s, there amid cathedrals and slaves. 
So was its work, descending along four thousand miles 

From the Rocky Mountains to the Delta. 

Men believed then that the glory of New Orleans 

Would last as long as the river. 

But like Time itself it concealed in its waters 

Conspiracies, enmities, betrayals, ruins and new creations. 

For having fostered romance and provincial pride, and wealth, 
And lust of power, and life seen through the eyes 

Of chivalry, long dead, long passed from earth, 

It turned, as it bends and twists near Vicksburg; 

It faced about, and made great war, and ended the age, 

And changed the myths of the land. 

In imitation of the shifts and currents in its silt-clouded waters 
It created days unfathomable to the eyes of men. 

Out of its swamps came the gun-boats, barking like alligators: 
These doomed engines bolted on rafts of bracketry. 

Tin, shingles, canvas, twine gave way to iron, 

As the River still sought the Gulf day and night, 

Implacable and unceasing, day and night under the amused stars, 
Day and night flowing, drugged with its own destiny, 

Even to ignorance of the iron rails, the digging of the ditch 
From Albany to Buffalo, pitiless and tireless it flowed, 

With dumb endurance, taking its punishment, 
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Even when the wharf at New Orleans was turned 

To a dock of market-boats, driven by popping gasoline. 
These crowded like ducks in a green-mantled pond 

All around the few remaining steamboats, loaded with cotton— 
Deserted swans, all mates and fellow swans gone forever, 
Broken-winged, frightened afar by the roar of guns 

In the War of States, coiled and crushed 

By steel rails, by the iron of Gogebic, 

Hunted away by the pickerel-shaped freighters of the Lakes. 
Still the Mississippi flowed on, true to its birth blood, 

All the way from Montana to the Gulf, 

Faithful to some fate, surely to some fate! 

Still flowed and flows the River, hiding its designs, 

Its will, its contemplations, its quarries. 

Still it flows making islands, erasing islands, 

As Time makes and destroys philosophies and hopes. 
Eroding and building shores, 

As war and chance wreck and rebuild the cities; 

Pouring acres of soil into the Gulf, as Destinies 


Rob and deposit the accumulations of ages, flowing 

For a hundred thousand years, whatever happened upon earth, 
Whatever befell the cities, or men in peace or at war, 

True somehow to the greatness of America, 

A fellow to the secret Soul 

Working through eternity. 


David’s Return 


HARRY ALBERT LAVIGNE 


‘| \HERE was a trace of irony on 

Dr. Goult’s dark, thin face as 
he looked at his visitor across 
the room. 

“You know,” he said, “this is some- 
thing I never would have believed if 
I hadn’t seen it for myself.” 

The large man at the window did 
not move. His solid body towered on 
legs planted well apart. Behind his 
back his powerful hands grasped each 
other with a tenseness that made the 
skin tight and bloodless. 

“What is that, Doctor?” his voice 
came absently. 

“That David Alberton would ever 
worty about his fellow Jews! Oh, I 
know you're not ashamed of your race, 
but I still remember your expression 
when I asked you to head that com- 
mittee to aid the Polish Jews several 
years back. You thought I was crazy.” 

David turned. He had been staring 
blindly at the upper stories of his own 
huge building visible above the inter- 
vening structures of the crowded busi- 
ness district. His wide forehead was 
set off by a full head of curly black 
hair. A dense mustache and the angle 
of his dark brows gave a severe serious- 
ness to his features. 

He crossed the room slowly and 
looked down at the physician, many 
questions struggling in his brown eyes. 

“Doctor, what does being a Jew 
mean?” he asked. “It must mean some- 
thing special to you. You don’t know 
a word of Yiddish and I doubt if you've 


ever been inside a synagogue. Yet 
you're a Zionist, a member of Hadasah, 
a leader in all Jewish doings. What 
does Palestine mean to you?” 

Dr. Goult picked up a pencil and 
leaned back in his seat. “You still need 
reasons for everything don’t you, 
David?” He pointed the pencil at his 
visitor. “That’s just what has been 
wrong with you. Some bonds between 
men are deeper than logic. You feel 
them; you don’t try to explain them.” 

David swung one foot off the floor 
and sat down on the edge of the desk. 
Profound uncertainty clouded his face 
as he studied his tan and white shoe. 

“You know how I’ve felt, Doctor,” 
he said. “All my life I’ve tried to live 
like an individual, not like a member 
of a clan. I have more friends among 
the Smiths than the Cohens. And Helen 
too—our marriage hasn’t been exactly 
unhappy, you know.” 

He leaned over suddenly, extending 
urgently the open palm of his hand and 
adding: “It’s true, Doctor, you and I 
are Jews. But we're also Americans! We 
have our own lives and our own prob- 
lems! What, really, do we have in com- 
mon with those bearded old men in the 
synagogues? What do their rites and 
dreams mean to us?” 

“I suppose you mean men like your 
uncle?” 

From the depths of his chair Dr. 
Goult looked steadily at his visitor. 
For a moment their eyes held each 
other; then David jerked his head in 
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protest at the implications in the doc- 
tor’s voice and glance. 

“Yes, men like my uncle!” he re- 
plied. “Don’t think I’ve forgotten what 
I owe him. For ten years he was father 
and family to me. But we haven't a 
thought in common. We can’t say ten 
words without misunderstanding each 
other. We're strangers.” 

Dr. Goult smiled. He did not press 
the point further. “But we've always 
been persecuted. Why are you so burned 
up now? Hitler is an old story in a new 
setting.” 

David came to his feet, his usually 
calm eyes in an instant transformed 
into angry fires. 

“But this is different! Damn it, Doc- 
tor, they’re trying to make us out crim- 
inals, men fit only to be slaves! I’d be 
the last man to claim we're perfect, 
but things like this—hell!” 

His finger stabbed at the paper on 
the desk as his eyes went from one 
headline to another. “‘New laws 
against Jews in the Balkans!’ ‘Anti- 
Semitism rising in France!’ A man can 
stand it if there’s a reason. But here 
a nation makes our death one of their 
main aims—a matter of deliberate 
policy! It’s crazy, unbelievable! It 
makes you sick at heart . . .” 


He was still angry when he left half 
an hour later. On the sidewalk he 
paused to glance up and down the hot 
roaring street. For a moment he thought 
of returning to the office. But his lack 
of enthusiasm for work told him that 
he would only sit and stare out of the 
window, depressed by feelings and 
thoughts he could not explain. 

An image of his cool brick house 
in the suburbs passed across his mind. 
An hour later found him within sight 
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of the immense green mat on which 
sat his two-story house. A _ brilliant 
afternoon light shone down on the cir- 
cular flower beds and on the striped 
awnings which stood out brightly 
against the rust of the walls. 

There was no one in the front room. 
The drapes had been drawn over the 
French windows, the shades lowered, 
and the large room was filled with an 
evening dimness. With a sigh he 
dropped into a chair and leaned back 
moodily. 

The sudden tap of a high heel in 
the next room aroused him, as a cool 
voice called, “Is that you, David?’ In 
a moment a slender, blonde-haired 
woman stepped into the room, paused 
an instant to regard him through clear 
blue eyes, then glanced sideways to 
hide the quick shadow that deepened 
them. 

“Is that really David Alberton?” she 
asked. “Away from his business this 
time of day!” 

David's face lightened as he reached 
up and toyed with the gold band on 
her finger. “Is there any law against 
a man coming home in the afternoon?” 
His hand dropped to his side and he 
added wearily, “Oh . . . it’s too hot 
downtown. There isn’t much going on 
anyway...” 

He turned his face away. With her 
eyes on him, Helen moved to the foot- 
stool and sat down. Her light hair, 
brushed back from her forehead, fell 
in wide shading curves to her should- 
ers. Her small, compact face took on 
a shadow of distress as she laid a hand 
on his knee. 

“What is it?” she asked gently. 
“Something’s wrong. What zs the 
matter ?”” 
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A frown gathered the skin between 
his eyebrows as he moved restlessly 
without straightening from his sunken 
position. 

“I know you’ve been worried lately,” 
she went on. “The terrible things 
they're saying—doing—would sadden 
any decent human being. But you've 
helped with money. What more can 
you do?” 

“Money!”” he exclaimed. 

He got up quickly, trembling. ““That’s 
it! How long can a man sit and listen 
to such things? I can’t work. Every- 
thing seems upside down!” 

She looked at him helplessly. Their 
ability to speak freely and to under- 
stand each other had bound them in a 
deep intimacy. But of late, pauses had 
come which left them silent and apart 
. . . Quite suddenly she was at a loss 
what to say or how to comfort him. 

“I wonder how uncle is . . .?” He 
seemed to be speaking to himself. 

“Have you seen him lately?” she 
asked. 

“No. It doesn’t do either of us any 
good. You know how he feels.” 

Glancing up, David saw wistfulness 
in his wife's face. 

“That's one thing I’ve always felt 
bad about,” she said, looking away. 
“Of course, I know he can’t help feel- 
ing as he does any more than we can 
help feeling as we do. Yet . . . some- 
how . . . I wish things could have been 
different . . .” 

David took one of her hands in both 
of his. “Honey, don’t talk like that,” 
he said. “Most people didn’t give our 
marriage a year. You know how I feel 
about you, and no matter what hap- 
pens, I'll always feel the same. You 
and I didn’t have anything to say 
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about those matters.” 

He stood up. “Helen, what is the 
matter with us today? Another minute 
and we'll be talking in riddles!” 

He reached down and pulled her to 
him. “We're not ourselves,” he mut- 
tered above her head. 

ish 


In the days that passed, the angui 
he had felt resolved itself into a brood- 
ing heaviness which did not leave him. 

Helen watched him anxiously, dis- 
tressed by his silence. He had taken to 
staying home a good deal, he had read 
much, and had spent more time than 
usual alone. 

“Why, this is wonderful!” he ex- 
claimed once, glancing up from the 
Old Testament, a copy of which had 
stood untouched in a bookcase for 
years. “This isn’t a religious work— 
it’s an autobiography, the record of a 
disorganized mass of people struggling 
to become a nation. Think of the vast 
landscape . . . the sayings . . . the 
stature of those men. . .” He trailed 
off, lost in the book. 

One evening he rose and looked at 
Helen. “I’m going to visit uncle,” he 
said. “It’s been a long time since I was 
in his house.” 

It was dark when he reached his old 
neighborhood. Except that the streets 
were emptier and the pavements more 
in need of repairs, nothing seemed to 
have changed. Here and there among 
the square apartment houses another 
vacant lot had appeared, its heaps of 
rubbish jagged in the night. 

In front of his uncle’s apartment 
David paused and glanced up at the 
flimsy framework of porches clinging 
to the front of the structure. A faint 
glow from the top apartment told him 
that Isaac and his wife were somewhere 
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within. 

He climbed the steps slowly and 
raised his head to look up into the dim 
tower of the narrow hall, as he had 
done when a boy. At the second land- 
ing he stopped and smiled. For now the 
dull monotone of his uncle’s voice 
reading the Jewish newspaper to his 
wife drifted down to him. And he 
recognized the somberness, the occa- 
sional pause that meant the old man 
had stopped to sigh and shake his head 
over the news. 

The door stood open at the top of 
the stairs. He entered without knocking 
and halted in the unlit front room. 
His uncle sat leaning over the table 
in his shirt sleeves. Although David 
could not see the old man’s face, he 
knew the sadness that was in Isaac’s 
gray worn features, the tragedy in the 
smouldering old eyes as Isaac suffered 
with his kinsmen now in one country 
and now in another. His aunt, listen- 
ing attentively, rocked slowly back and 
forth, her hands folded in her lap and 
her face an epitome of a world’s suf- 
fering. 

David cleared the obstruction in his 
throat and walked into the dining room. 
At sight of him his aunt half rose with 
an instinctive gesture of welcome. Isaac 
looked up, then looked down again. 

“Ah! it looks like our nephew still 
remembers where we live after all,” 
he said in Jewish, raising an eyebrow 
at his wife. “He has forgotten many 
things. I thought he had forgotten that 
too.” 
“But David is a busy man now,” his 
aunt replied, coming to his defense as 
of old. “He has many important things 
to take up his time. He has not for- 
gotten; he is not your sister’s son for 
nothing.” 
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David turned away to hide the trace 
of a smile and drew up a chair to the 
table. ‘How are you, uncle?” he asked. 
“And how have you been feeling, 
aunty? Why aren’t you on the porch? 
It’s cooler there.” 

“It’s hot everywhere,” said his uncle. 
He still spoke in Jewish—a language 
David understood but did not talk. “It 
would be fine if the heat were all one 
had to worry about.” The back of the 
old man’s hand rattled the paper with 
its violent jabbing. “Here! Here are 
things to make you forget the heat!” 

“What does the paper say?” David 
asked. His uncle, he knew, was better 
informed about some matters than he. 
The paper, which the old man received 
daily from New York, was both de- 
tailed and accurate. “How are things 
in Europe?” 

“How are things in Europe!” There 
was an explosion of feeling in Isaac’s 
voice. ““Why do you not ask how are 
things in hell? That is the way things 
are in Europe!” 

The old man’s hand swept the paper 
fiercely, as his boiling eyes went from 
column to column. 

“Fifty innocent Jews shot against 4 
wall because one was foolish enough 
to try to protect himself! Half of the 
Jewish inhabitants of a town massa- 
cred! Jew baiting—the new world sport 
everywhere! Trapped like hunted ani- 
mals all over Europe, with no place to 
go, no place to turn. God in heaven! 
What have we done to deserve this?” 

For a moment David did not stir. He 
recalled that his uncle had a brother 
and two sisters in France with whom 
he communicated regularly. Often he 
had heard their letters read, but some- 
how neither those people nor their re- 
lationship to him had seemed real . . . 
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All at once David rubbed a hand across 
his temples and moved in his chair. 

“What do you hear from Rumania?” 
he asked bending forward. 

“I hear! I hear all right!” the old 
man answered, nodding his head bit- 
terly. He picked up several sheets filled 
with the oddly disconnected letters of 
the Jewish script which lay on the 
table. “Such news my worst enemy 
should not know! You hear a lot of 
what goes on in Germany. Things just 
as bad have been happening in Ru- 
mania. Listen to what my brother writes 
in this letter I got this morning.” 

He adjusted his glasses and began 
to scrutinize the pages, looking for a 
certain passage. Then he started to read 
in a low voice. 

‘, . . Now they have taken from us the 
pieces of land on which we raised potatoes 
and grain for the winter. On market days 
young men stand in front of our shops and 
drive away all who would come in to 
trade... 

‘My son and I do not go to the country 
any more. When we came to a farm or vil- 
lage to repair the broken windows, bands 
of boys would pelt us with stones; and 
when we left our wagon, young men came 
running from behind the houses and turned 
it over, breaking all the glass.’ 


Isaac gripped the edge of the table 
with a thin, shaking hand. “This is 
what I hear! This! and worse. When 
will it end? When will we be left in 
peace?” 

For a moment David sat looking at 
his uncle impotently, trying to shut out 
the pictures before his eyes. “But what 
will they do? How will they live, 
penned in, strangled like this? Isn't 
there anything we can do, anything we 
can send?” 

“God alone knows how they will 
live,” Isaac answered, nodding tragic- 
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ally over the paper. “I sent money last 
month, but it is either taken from them 
or they are given a tenth of the value. 
New clothes you cannot send, and old 
clothes it costs too much to send. God 
alone can help them. God alone. . .” 


Although it was late, Helen was still 
up, waiting for him as usual. Her freed 
hair, caught loosely with a_ ribbon, 
rested against the head of the bed. 
There was a blue robe over her should- 
ers and a novel open on her lap. She 
laid aside the book and glanced up 
worriedly as her husband entered. 

“David, you shouldn’t be out alone 
so late. It’s past two, you know. Have 
you been at your uncle’s all this time?” 

“No,” he replied. “I stopped a while 
by the roadside—took a walk through 
the fields. It’s almost as bright as day 
outside,” he added. 

“How is he? And your aunt?” 

“They're all right.” 

She looked at his face and noted the 
absorbed inwardness. He sat on the 
edge of the bed opposite hers, remov- 
ing a shoe. As he started to untie the 
other, a smile touched the melancholy 
of his features. 

“He's quite a man, that old uncle of 
mine,” he said, “quite a man. He car- 
ries the whole world on his shoulders. 
And my aunt too—you should have 
heard the way she took up for me when 
the old man started in on me.” 

He dropped the other shoe and 
walked to a chair in the fainter light 
near the window, where he sank down, 
his undressing forgotten. 

She slipped out of bed and went to 
him without a sound, sitting down on 
the arm of his chair and resting her 
hand on his. 
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“Why don’t you say it, David?” she 
whispered. ‘You'll feel better for speak- 
ing. There was a time when we could 
understand each other,” she added. 

Her husband’s hand engulfed her 
fingers. ‘I don’t know,” he muttered. 
“I’ve been afraid to talk, afraid I'd 
sound like a mystic or a fool.” 

He lifted his face to hers and raised 
a hand tensely, as though to give form 
to his emotions. “At first I was mad, 
hurt that people could believe such 
things. Then it really didn’t matter.” 
Strange—the thing I suddenly expe- 
rienced! A pride—an odd kind of pride 
—not pride in what I had, but pride in 
what I was, in what I represented. 
Suddenly, somehow, I felt myself part 
of something bigger . . . yet as though 
I were all by myself . . . the meaning, 
the fate of the whole resting on me... 
on me alone...” 

He was like a man in a stupor, lost 
in a world of vision, moved by things 
felt rather than thought out. 

“It’s funny how things work,” he 
continued, shaking his head in wonder. 
“A man may outlive his religion, out- 
grow the limits that once made him 
part of a sect, make a life of his own, 
think himself free. Then something 
happens . . . and suddenly he knows 
there’s one thing he can’t deny—his 
blood, a sense, a feeling . . . That is 
what he is, the strongest part of him.” 

From her elevation on the arm of 
his chair, Helen looked down on him, 
all the sympathy of her nature in her 
face. There was a long silence which 
was at last broken by a low, specula- 
tive mumbling as David stirred uneasily 
in his seat. 

“. .. Things are slack . . . taken care 
of .. . They really don’t...” 
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“What is it, David?” Helen asked. 

He glanced up and rose abruptly, 
“Oh, nothing, nothing. It’s late. Let's 
turn in.” 

He moved to the lamp and waited 
until she came back to her bed before 
turning out the light. 

She heard the springs recoil under 
his weight. In a moment when a pro- 
found sigh came from his bed, and the 
sound of a body turning fitfully, a 
desolate feeling of aloneness tightened 
around her heart. 

Again she heard David's bed vibrate 
and once more came the sound of 
breath released under stress. She turned 
to look at him. He lay twisted over, 
his back toward her, an arm flung out. 
She wanted to go to him, and with her 
arms and compassion dispel this mood. 
But she did not move. She knew that 
this was a matter to which she would 
forever be an outsider. 

Awakening in the gray light of early 
morning, Helen’s eyes fell on her hus- 
band’s bed. She sat up. The bedclothes 
were tangled, his pajamas lay on the 
chair, but David was not in the room. 

It was past noon when he returned. 
Helen ran to him as he entered. 

“Where have you been?” she asked. 
“I was so worried I didn’t know what 
to think.” 

He explained that he had not wanted 
to disturb her by waking her. She noted 
that for the first time in weeks he was 
calm, quietly determined. 

He kept his eyes on her for several 
seconds. “Helen, please sit down. I 
want to talk to you.” 

When she had sunk to the stool he 
leaned forward searching her face. 

“Helen, please try to understand. It’s 
important to me that you do under- 
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stand. It may seem abrupt, perhaps 
foolish, but last night when I left 
uncle’s I knew what I had to do.” 

He lowered his head and added 
simply, “I’ve been talking to Dr. Goult. 
I've accepted a place on a committee 
he wanted me to take some time ago. 
I'll be leaving in a few days.” 

She repeated after him, “Leaving?” 
There was a pause, then she said, “You 
mean you're going away, leaving every- 
thing, your business, your friends, the 
only place and people you know?” 

He stood above her, all his feelings 
once more on his face. 

“But don’t you see, don’t you under- 
stand? I can’t argue with this. A man 
can't just sit and do nothing! Some- 
thing bigger than myself, than my own 
hopes and plans—” 

He stopped and turned away with- 
out finishing. Helen began to rise, in- 
tending to argue, to reason, but she 
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fell back helplessly. 

“Where will you go?” she asked at 
last. “What can you do? When will I 
see you again?” 

He moved to the open French win- 
dow. “I don’t know,” he’ said, “I don’t 
know. I'll go anywhere, any place I 
can be of help. There must be others 
who feel as I do. I'll find them some- 
how. Perhaps together we can do some- 
thing. Something there must be we can 
do! There must. . .!” 

Glancing at him as he stood framed 
against the light, Helen became aware 
of a change in her husband. He seemed 
taller, to have somehow gained in 
stature. But it was the look on his face 
that startled her most—a look that had 
once impressed her on the face of an- 
other man. 

“Isaac,” she whispered in sudden 
recognition, “Isaac!” 


He That Sows 


ANN WILLIAMS 


Give a man a rake 


And a hoe 


And an acre of ground 


To sow 


With small brown seeds 

To supply his needs; 

Let him work with his hands 
In the rich black soil 

And find for himself 

There is joyful toil; 

For grain that is gathered 
From the planted field 


Is only a part 


Of the earth’s full yield. 


Notes for a New Chirology 


CARLTON BROWN 


Ce: time is ripe for an up-to- 
date encyclopedia of the mean- 
ingful attitudes of the human 
body, which find their fullest expres- 
sion in the gestures of the hands. There 
are ample codifications of the sign-talk 
of American Indians and deaf-mutes, 
and everyone can interpret such com- 
monplaces as the indifferent shrug of 
the shoulders, the negative shake and 
the affirmative nod of the head. But we 
lack a definitive lexicon of those elo- 
quent arrangements of the ten fingers 
which supplement and elucidate every- 
day speech in high and low quarters. 
Some are of classic purity and beauty, 
and some are of classic vulgarity, but 
all are deserving of correlation and 
definition. 

The need for such a work was em- 
phasized recently when Time, the week- 
ly news magazine, inadvertently saved 
the day for the Walt Disney studios by 
reporting a Brooklyn divorce case in 
which there figured prominently the 
gesture of extending the forefingers 
from the forehead in token of horns. 
To Time appreciatively wrote Disney 
artist Harry Reeves: 

“I was horrified to learn that this 
gesture, called cornuto, is a well-known 
symbol for cuckoldry in Latin countries 
—horrified because I had in my igno- 
rance and innocence used the identical 
gesture as a gag in a forthcoming Don- 
ald Duck picture, The Hockey Champ. 


“This gag got by every one in the 
studio, who apparently knew as little 
about cornuto as I did, and would have 
appeared in our finished picture but for 
your illuminating article. Needless to 
say, if this had happened, the film 
would have got loud unwanted laughs 
in Mexico, South America, and Italy and 
would have aroused the censors. We 
passed the information along to the 
Hays office, incidentally, and they were 
very glad to have it.” 

Such dactylological illiteracy is quite 
understandable, in view of the inade- 
quate documentation of the art. For in- 
stance, had the Disney studios consult- 
ed “Sign Talk,” by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, published in 1918 with the ambi- 
tious aim of providing “a universal sig- 
nal code, without apparatus, for use in 
the Army, the Navy, camping, hunting, 
and daily life,” they would have learned 
that this horned gesture meant, accord- 
ing to variations in the position and 
curvature of the fingers, either “an- 
telope,” “medicine,” “buffalo,” or 
“God,” all derived from the American 
Indian. 

Mr. Seton’s compilation of gestures, 
the only thoroughgoing one within the 
reach of the modest reference shelf, 
follows the premise that as a basis for 
an Esperanto of the hand “the Ameri- 
can Indian Sign Language is the best 
extant.” While this is probably incon- 
trovertible from an academic stand- 
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point, it is obvious that in popular 
American usage the Latin influence is 
infinitely stronger than our own Indian, 
a fact which Mr. Seton himself drives 
home by his observation that the fa- 
miliar nose-thumbing token of disre- 
spect is “Not Indian originally, but all 
understand it now,” and presumably 
employ it. No instance is discernible, 
however, of this influence working in 
the opposite direction. Even our popu- 
lar threat of “putting the Indian sign” 
on someone seems to have no specific 
Indian gesture to accompany it. The 
Sheeakas call a man crazy by tapping 
the forehead with the five compressed 
fingers of the right hand and making 
circles with them in the air, and most 
tribes hold two forefingers together to 
indicate similarity, but there is no evi- 
dence that we ape them when we use 
variants of these signs, which might as 
readily have come to us from Europe. 

Indian signs crowd out of Mr. Seton's 
work the probing of origins necessary 
to the full appreciation of any art, and 
we must look to scattered sources for 
the genealogy of gesture. An ancient 
Danish coin, we learn, shows Thor 
thumbing his nose, but it seems doubt- 
ful that the august god of thunder 
would have stooped to use the signal 
in its current sense. It was in hot deri- 
sion, though, that Rabelais had Panurge 
raise his right hand, put the thumb into 
the nostril, and wag the four fingers in 
a “Spanish fan.” American children 
keep it external and call it “taking a 
sight,” and are wont to odd the embel- 
lishment of a second outspread hand, 
or even, when a handy study-desk fa- 
cilitates the feat, a foot. The World 
War earned it the transient designation 
of “The German Salute,” following the 
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youthful practice of so greeting pictures 
of Kaiser Bill, and not long after it 
served as the motif of the historic play, 
“The Shanghai Gesture.” Though any- 
thing but indigenous to the locale, the 
five-finger token expressed the attitude 
toward the world of the play's dark 
heroine, Mother God Damn. 

Nose-thumbing is obviously an evo- 
lution of the more ancient but no less 
derisive biting of the thumb, which still 
enjoys a certain vogue and is often given 
sound effect by lodging the thumbnail 
under an upper incisor and snapping it 
outward with a sharp click. Faulty 
enunciation of the simple, silent thumb- 
bite may result in misinterpretation. 
When the thumb is pointed toward the 
mouth with the fingers clenched, knuc- 
kles forward, it issues a convivial invi- 
tation to drink wine. Bring it up too 
far, and it looks like the beginning of 
an insult; carry it to the nose and let 
the fingers fly, and there’s no doubt 
about it. 

In view of such dialectical subtleties, 
it seems clear that the Babel of finger- 
talk will not readily be resolved into an 
international lingua franca such as Mr. 
Seton proposes, but a handbook of ges- 
ture might help to circumvent the sort 
of embarrassment the Disney studios so 
narrowly missed. For one such publi- 
cized instance, there must be thousands 
of mortifications in the lives of our 
polyglot people that arise from the mis- 
interpretation of the twist of a hand or 
the flick of a finger. Mr. Seton, though 
his good intentions are apparent, seems 
not to appreciate the disinclination of 
the hand to be bound to one narrow 
and arbitrary code. He stolidly lists it 
as an asset that in gesture “punning is 
an impossibility.” This viewpoint ad- 
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mits of no appreciation of such artistry 
as that of the Broadway wag who raises 
his right hand in the Fascist salute and 
his left in the clenched fist of Com- 
munism and announces, “I’m a liberal.” 

Yes, the time is ripe for a new ety- 
mology of gesture—its poetry, its math- 
ematics, its humor—and a better model 
for the undertaking could not be found 
than a volume published in London in 
1644 under the title of “Chirologia: or 
the Naturall Language of the Hand. 
Composed of the Speaking Motions, 
and Discoursing Gestures Thereof. 
Whereunto is Added Chironomia: Or, 
the Art of Manuall Rhetoricke,” etc. Its 
author, John Bulwer, hid behind the 
pseudonym of J. B. Gent. Philochiroso- 
phus. Though today the very name of 
his science has vanished from all but 
the most exhaustive of dictionaries, 
Bulwer left behind a monument of 
grace, lucidity and erudition for subse- 


quent chirosophers to shoot at. Consider 
the grasp and appreciation he shows of 
his subject in the prefatory words: 


In all the declarative concerts of Gesture, 
whereby the Body, instructed by Nature, can 
emphatically vent, and communicate a 
thought, and in the propriety of its utter- 
ance express the silent agitations of the 
minde; the Hand, that busie instrument, is 
most talkative, whose language is as easily 
perceived and understood, as if Man had 
another mouth or fountaine of discourse in 
his Hand .. . 


In illustration of this thought the 
title-page of Chirologia bears the image 
of a palm on which a mouth is super- 
imposed—a conceit, it may be noted, 
which was echoed by the French poet 
Jean Cocteau almost three centuries 
later in his film, ““The Blood of a Poet,” 
though perhaps he intended a deeper 
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symbolism. The majority of the ges. 
tures Bulwer describes have been hand- 
ed down to us intact; of them all, his 
elegant words on the snapping of the 
fingers stand least in need of moderniza- 
tion: 


To compresse the middle-finger with the 
thumbe by their complosion producing a 
sound and so casting out our Hand, is a 
gesture we use to signifie our contempt of 
unprofitable things, & to shew by gesture 
how we sleight, contemne, insult, and under- 
value anything. This Knacking with the 
Fingers was called by the ancient Romans 
Crepitus, or Percussio digitorum .. . 

The statue of stone at Tharsis which Plu- 
tarch speaks of to have been for Sardanapa- 
lus after his death, which statue was formed 
dancing after the Barbarian fashion, and 
Knacking as it were with his Fingers over 
his head like an Anticke: the inscription 
was, Sardanapalus the son of Anacynderaxa 
built Anchialus and Tarsus in one day, but 
thou my friend, 


Eat, drinke, the wanton Leacher play, 
For nothing else is ought I say: 


Signifying the undervaluing found produced 
by such a Knacking of the Fingers . . . 


The temptation to the present-dav 
chirosopher would be strong to quote 
Chirologia in its entirety, drawing but 
an occasional parallel with the usages 
of today. There could, for example, 
hardly be a more succinct description 
of a common pantomime of the Times 
Square sector than Bulwer’s: 


To Wag the Hand with a Swinging Ges- 
ture, is their naturall expression who would 
endeavour to hasten and assist themselves in 
progressive motion, and withall denotes a 
kinde of wantonnesse and effeminacy. . . - 
And Marcus Cato was wont to say, he would 
not have him for a souldier, that Wagd his 
hand as he Goeth, removes his teeth as he 
fighteth, and routeth and snorteth louder in 
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his sleep, then when he crieth out to charge 
upon his enemy. 

The new chirosopher would, unfor- 
tunately, be able to put his finger on no 
more than a handful of items of strictly 
American origin. We have an adapta- 
tion of the above gesture that consists 
of holding up the forearm at a sharp 
angle and letting the wrist flounce in- 
ertly forward, generally accompanied 
by the expression, “Oh, Swish!” But 
only four examples of genuine innova- 
tion come to mind—the familiar hitch- 
hiking gesture which has made a verb 
of the noun “thumb”; that in which an 
imaginary pitchfork is flourished to ac- 
cuse one of “throwing the bull”; the 


indefinable high-sign, attributed to Joe 
Cook, in which the right hand is held 
palm outward and passed before the 
face in a wide semi-circle from left to 
right; and the pauper’s “Hoover salute” 
of inverting the empty pants-pockets 


and waving them like flags. Possibly 
the thoroughgoing chirosopher would 
be able to establish our claim to the 
censorious whittling of one forefinger 
with another, which Seton aptly terms 
“the finger of scorn sharpened,” and it 
may be that the “‘cross-my-heart-and- 
hope-to-die” oath is native shorthand 
for the religious sign of crossing one- 
self. To the time-worn mopping of the 
brow to indicate fatigue, we add a char- 
acteristic touch of exaggeration by 
swinging the arm downward and snap- 
ping the fingers in onomatopoeia for 
the splash of drops on the ground, and 
though there is nothing new about plac- 
ing a forefinger under the eye and pull- 
ing downward to signify dubiety and 
mistrust, we vitalize it with the query, 
“See any green there?” The twirling of 
the points of imaginary moustachios to 
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denote villainous intent may well be an 
Americanism deriving from the Jack 
Dalton school of melodrama; but the 
mock-philosophical pulling of a non- 
existent beard extends beyond our 
shores. The waggishly admonitory fin- 
ger of the dance-step ““Truckin’,” which 
bobs up occasionally in general usage 
as a synonym for hilarity, is clearly an 
abbreviation of the two-handed, spread- 
fingered waving associated with the 
singing of “Hallelujah!” which sign, in 
turn, was used by the Romans to ex- 
press jubilation. 

Though we are not notable origina- 
tors of manual expression, the influ- 
ences of many cultures are blended in 
our melting-pot, and it is in America 
that the art of gesture is most likely to 
achieve, through synthesis, a glorious 
renaissance. When our crooners intone, 
“I’ve got my fingers crossed,” they 
evoke England’s “King’s Cross,” or 
“Pax,” an ancient bid for immunity or 
sanctuary. When we hold back our mid- 
dle fingers and thumb and point the 
index and little finger forward, some 
of us, including Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton, suppose we are casting the spell of 
the evil eye; actually, according to 
classic tradition, we are protecting the 
person pointed to from the dread jetta- 
tura. A brewer and a manufacturer of 
hair-tonic unite in keeping alive for us 
in their advertising a definition made 
by the Roman rhetorician Quintilian: 
“The fore finger of the right hand join- 
ing the middle of its nail to the ex- 
tremity of its own thumb, and moder- 
ately extending the rest of the fingers, 
is graceful in approving. . . .” 

To greater or less extent, at one time 
or another, we all point the finger of 
scorn, extend the right hand of friend- 
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ship, tip the hat of deference, shake the 
clenched fist of defiance, hold the index 
erect and solitary to command atten- 
tion, assume the attitude of Rodin’s 
“Thinker,” raise the clasped: hands of 
prayer, place a palm over the eyes or 
behind an ear to aid vision or hearing, 
beckon with a crooked finger, fold 
hands and twiddle thumbs in inaction, 
enumerate on the ten fingers, avari- 
ciously rub the tips of index and thumb 
together, scratch a perplexed head, ask 
for silence with a finger to the lips, and 
hold hands up in surrender—and all of 
these gestures agitated the air of an- 
cient Rome and Greece and untold 
times before. With an upraised palm we 
bid a trespasser to halt; lowering it by 
wavering degrees we advise someone to 
take it easy; throwing caution aside, we 
clap it heartily on the back of a pal; 
smacking it against the other palm, we 
sound our approval. When we turn 
thumbs down on a proposition, we are 
imitating, though none too accurately, 
the crowd that decided the fate of the 
defeated gladiator in the Roman arena 
(actually, they kept theirs tucked in to 
show their mercy, turned them out to 
pronounce the death sentence). And, in 
spite of Emily Post, we go right on 
making the index live up to its name 
in conversation, on signposts, and in 
print (*). 

The presumption that gestures are 
inelegant has long hampered their 
study and development, but in Amer- 
ica the stuffy strictures of etiquette have 
not been able to curb the natural flow 
of the expressive hand. Our gesture vo- 
cabulary has been enhanced by the in- 
flux of more cosmopolitan influences 
than have affected our mother tongue. 
On the other hand, England, since 
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Elizabethan days, has been an increas- 
ingly infertile field for the cultivation 
of manual rhetoric. Shakespeare knew 
and loved it, but the spoil-sport Addi- 
son considered it “contrary to the Brit- 
ish genius” to employ gesture even in 
public speaking. One staunch champion 
sprang up after Bulwer—the Reverend 
Gilbert Austin, who in his ‘‘Chirono- 
mia,” published in London in 1806, an- 
swers Addison with: ‘There may pos- 
sibly be nations whose livelier feelings 
incline them more to gesticulation than 
is common with us, as there are also 
countries in which plants of excellent 
use to man grow spontaneously; these, 
by care and culture, are found to thrive 
also in colder countries.” 

Austin seems to have been deprived 
of the inspiration of the master chiroso- 
pher of them all, and his grasp of the 
symbolic gesture suffers from his unfa- 
miliarity with Bulwer. His aim is radi- 
cally different, for while Bulwer eluci- 
dates those fixed gestures capable of 
exact definition, Austin neglects them 
in favor of attempting to pin down the 
more or less instinctive posturings and 
sawings of the air that accompany ora- 
torical speech. His title sums up the 
scope of the work: “Chironomia; or a 
Treatise on Rhetorical Delivery: Com- 
prehending Many Precepts, Both An- 
cient and Modern, for the Proper Regu- 
lation of the Voice, the Countenance, 
and Gesture. Together With an Inves- 
tigation of the Elements of Gesture, 
and a New Method for the Notation 
Thereof.” 

The new method is an ingenious one, 
and its serviceability to orators and ac- 
tors of a perishing school is attested to 
by the fact that an American handbook 
abstracted from Chironomia went into 
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many editions around the turn of the 
century, when Francois Delsarte’s not 
dissimilar system of physical culture 
and expression was charming many ad- 
herents. Austin’s method depends upon 
a diagram patterned after a globe of 
the world, and composed of a number 
of vertical, horizontal, and oblique 
meridian circles, their points of inter- 
section marked by letters. On a pedes- 
tal within this sphere stands the model 
orator, the equator transecting his chest, 
his head below the north pole (Z), his 
feet above the south (R), his right 
hand pointing straight to the side (xh), 
and his left downward at a forty-five 
degree angle to d. Thus, a complex 
series of sweeps, halts, and reversals of 
the arms may be charted from letter to 
letter, and by means of this diagram 
and one governing the positions of the 
feet, the initiate knows what Austin is 
talking about when he says the actress 


Mrs. Siddons assumed the attitude 


nhx — vhf. 
st. Ll. x 


Austin’s emphasis throughout is on 
those gestures which an American chi- 
rosopher in 1881 masterfully christened 
“scenic.” He was Garrick Mallery, 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel of the U. S. 
Army, and his book is handicapped by 
the title of “Sign Language Among 
North American Indians Compared 
With That Among Other Peoples and 
Deaf-Mutes,” which underemphasizes 
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its admirable coverage of the non-In- 
dian field. Mallery points out that 
scenic gestures have always defied sat- 
isfactory classification and analysis, and 
that, “If the scenic gestures are so sel- 
dom significant, those appropriate to 
oratory are of course still less so. They 
require energy, variety, and precision, 
but also a degree of simplicity which is 
incompatible with the needs of sign 
language.” 

Nevertheless, the new chirosopher 
would want to study the scenic gesture 
in such a lush field as the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and it may 
be he would be able to detect here the 
influence of Austin and his followers. 
Possibly he could devise for the orator 
a new way of playing on his audience 
as though it were a Theramin, that 
miraculous musical instrument which 
responds to the remote control of the 
undulating hands. At any rate, today’s 
chirosopher has a ready-made epigraph 
for his title-page in the Reverend Gil- 
bert Austin’s words: 


The fair hope and honourable ambition 
of assisting in the discovery and develop- 
ment of those principles which may coun 
ute to adorn and enforce our native elo- 
quence, has encouraged me to proceed in my 
arduous undertaking. . . . And if war, with 
its complicated interests, did not interfere 
to divert attention from these peaceful specu- 
lations, I should think it a very favourable 
season for them. . . . 
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Ends and Beginnings 


May SARTON 


Reviewers of Mr. Bynnet’s Against the 
Cold: have shown a savage glee in relegat- 
ing him to the past, have set him like a 
crown of artificial flowers under a glass hood 
upon the Victorian mantelpiece. On the 
other hand, we are told, Mr. Rexroth author 
of In What Hour? “represents the new 
school of American s.” He is laid, a 
Brancusi bird, beside a copy of New Di- 
rections. 

But is Mr. Rexroth to be taken so serious- 
ly merely becauses he is “now”, Mr. Bynner 
to be waved aside because he is “then’’? 
And just why is Mr. Bynner “then”? One is 
getting rather tired of reviewing based on “I 
do not like thee Dr. Fell.” Surely it is a re- 
viewer's business to have a point of depar- 
ture which may include both Mr. Rexroth 
and Mr. Bynner. Because at present this is 
not true and reviewing has become the high- 
ly personal matter that it is, I shall state dog- 
matically on what bases I am talking. I shall 
discuss these poets in terms of eye and ear, 
in terms of their ability in other words to 
make sense visible and to make sense sound ; 
in terms of their talent for experience and 
their ability to communicate it; in terms of 
a vision of life and its validity. 

Kenneth Rexroth has a fine discriminating 
eye. Scattered through these poems are lines 
of beautiful accuracy: 


Only in the mountain meadows the aspens 
Glitter like goldfish moving up swift water. 


He can present the essence of a landscape 
with the exactness and economy of a Chinese 
painter. It is a great gift. In poems purely 
descriptive like “Requiem for the Spanish 


1Knopf. 
2Macmillan. 


Dead” in which the emotion comes from 
the juxtaposition of images, and the mean- 
ing lies in the emotion, he is convincing. 
His ear is less delicate. These , 

most of them, speak instead of singing. 
This is partly due to the fact that they rely 
on organic rhythm and the danger of free 
verse is that it may seem overcharged to 
the ear. A strict form rules the exuberance 
of eye and mind. Much of modern poetry 
is tiring (this applies to Amy Lowell al- 
most always and even to Spender at his 
worst) because we are given more than we 
can take in. It depends very often on a 
cumulative effect of image. In an age where 
prose is heightened to the borderline of 
poetry there is no reason for poetry unless 
it does something that prose cannot do. | 
believe that is to convey difficult meaning 
simply—by means of image and music. 
When Mr. Rexroth begins a poem 

Intact as concave 

For cause as varnished 

Marginal dreamed and finally 


Insistent the thick 
Leaf or morning dim 


and goes on for pages with the same sort 
of thing, we ask only for a simple square 
prose sentence and to be left alone. As 
pure sound it is unpleasant and has no 
magic. The meaning has certainly not been 
illuminated by being put into a ic form. 
Mr. Rexroth has read Whitehead, and much 
of Whitehead could I believe be translated 
into poetry. But the fact is that we can 
understand Whitehead and what we do not 
understand in him is worth struggling with 
for the sake of what we do. But we do not 
understand Mr. Rexroth. Experience has not 
been translated here through a personal 
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vision of the world and a precise image, 
into song. 

When one turns to his few love orm 
the weakness and triteness of what he has 
to say in a simple form about a universal 
experience make one wonder if it is worth 
struggling with what he has to say about 
more intellectual matters. With these his 
technique is too often that of the already 
antiquated photo-Montage—a few specific 
images 
the famous Jewish comedian is castrated in the 

alley 


interspersed with gnomic statements: 

Hope is not knowledge 

and finally apparently summed up in a good 
prose sentence: 


The problem is to control history 
We already understand it. 


The trouble is that all that went before when 
we read that excellent critical statement 
seems unnecessary. This is a talented and 
— book. He says himself at the 


ginning of a poem what I believe sums 


up its failure: 


Poem ee been gathering in my mind 
Details of significance and rhythm 
The way poems do, but still lacking a focus. 


But I believe it is ible that if he will 
speak to us directly, we shall some day 
listen to Mr. Rexroth. 

Witter Bynner is another story. His book 
is suave and readable beside In What 
Hour. We sink into it with a sigh of 
relief. He says exactly what he means in 
an accomplished form. Not very many poets 
today are writing good lyrics. Mr. Bynner 
is a rare bird and should be received with 
rejoicing. 

He is evocative rather than gnomic. And 
he evokes by relating quite simply what the 
eye sees. He has learned a great deal from 
the Chinese. He does not describe. He gives 
us the thing: 


Hedges of woodbine and elderberry 
Leaning over buttercups 
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And two wharf-poles there that sleep awake, 
One standing straight and one bending. 


He has not Kenneth Rexroth’s eye but that 
is partly because he relies a great deal on 
his delicate ear and is absorbed chiefly in 
making music. These are songs. The essence 
of a song is to recapture the sensation of 
experience suspended about a moment 
piercing in its radiance, pain, or a flash of 
humor. He can do it. In “Flamingo,” “Two 
Stems,” “Endion,” “A Wild Thing,” ‘‘Por- 
tal” to quote at random, he does it with 
magic; and in ‘‘Candlewicks” we are getting 
at the essence of his talent: 


Age has its merriment as well as youth 

And both of them go flying— 

And either time to tell the truth 

Is a likely time for dying. 

Be therefore your own ancestor when callow 
And your own son when sere— 

For wicks, when wind is at the tallow, 
Bend and veer. 


This brings us to Mr. Bynner’s kind of 
experience and how he communicates it. 
He is content to live, to keep the senses 
marvelously awake, in middle age as in 
youth, not to lose the awareness to 
seasons, to people, to light and shadow, to 
literature, in fact he remains “his own son 
when sere.’’ But this talent for living which 
shines through the book (delightfully in 
“Humour is warm, wit is cold” for in- 
stance) remains a minor talent. His very 
ear keeps him from the marvelous discord 
when the form breaks for a second under 
the impact of the truth to be apprehended. 

To write great lyrics at fifty involves a 
great struggle—a struggle with the person- 
ality and its relation to the world. The ten- 
sions must be terrific, at least, I believe, in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. It is not true of the 
wisdom of the Chinese s based on a 
more fatalistic view of life than ours. It is 
significant that Bynner has steeped himself 
in them and perhaps feels an affinity with 
them. But the fault of ease and urbanity 
are part of his charm. One cannot ey when 
in a single book of lyrics one may find ten 
excellent ones. Poets have lived to be “‘now”’ 
in the minds of readers stretching over 
three centuries, on less than that. 


Review In Rhyme 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Here are poems from Higgins’ pen,’ 
One of Yeats’s younger men— 


Assonance and rhyme enwound 
Into scarves of silken sound, 
Soft and luminous as fog 

Rising from an Irish bog, 

Or as mellow-mild and clear 

As the Irish atmosphere: 

Lilt and color; common words 
Relished by the tongue of bards; 
Gallivanting love, and wit 
Naughty in the heart of it; 


1The Gap of Brightness, F. R. Higgins, MacMillan. 


Ready ear, and roving eye, 
Whiskey if the throat is dry: 
Joy and Sorrow get along 

In this joinery of song, 

Dancing, hand in hand, they go 
Over Wicklow, Meath, Mayo. 
—Now and then a poem, of course, 
Where the lines are only verse, 
Where a sentimental tone 
Rather lets the poet down: 
Very few, though, very few; 

I don’t think they'll bother you: 
Gentle reader, as a friend, 
Here’s a book I recommend. 


Whose Bones Will Live? 


HAROLD BUSCHMAN 


HAT happens when an idealism 

W that proclaims itself to be abso- 
lute collides in history with a 

realism that makes the same proclamation? 
Great visionaries may arise, and only in 
the course of history can it be determined 
whether what seemed in them colossal ego- 
tism was in reality deep humility, or ap- 
parent humility unbounded egotism. It is 
the tragedy or privilege, at least the fate 
of our times, to witness such a conflict and 
the birth of minds who strive greatly to 
solve the problem. These are times of ten- 
sion in which new revelations are breath- 
lessly expected and may perchance be given. 
This is not to say that Edward Dahlberg 
in his volume Do These Bones Live? is 
either the receiver or the giver of a major 
vision. It is, however, to afirm that his book 
is the work of a man who sees life greatly, 
if not whole, and who in the agony rather 
than the ecstasy of his vision has learned 
to distinguish the sublime from the trivial. 


1Harcourt. Readers will be interested in an article by 
Dahlberg which appeared under the same title in the 
winter issue of the University Review. 


Even to raise the question whether these 
pages be divine madness or human confusion 
is to praise them highly, without engaging 
in prediction as to their ultimate place in 
the history of American literary criticism. 
Mr. Dahlberg undertakes to give us his 
vision of our culture chiefly in terms of the 
American scene and the literary artist, and 
to discuss in this connection such great mat- 
ters as the state, idealism, sublime impious- 
ness, superstition, and woman, in relation to 
the very nature of man and his world. And 
this he does as one who has left the creative 
world to reside or sojourn in the land of 
criticism. It would be easy to stone Dahlberg 
by asking what literary criticism is—what 
its end and procedures are. That would be 
unjust to his stature. He comprehends on 
too grand a scale not to elicit warmth of 
affection. It would be easier to come to 
gtips with him if one could with some de- 
gree of assurance point out what he pri- 
marily is, but that too is difficult. 
Dahlberg is not a scientific or an aca- 
demic critic. Neither facts nor rigid pro- 
cedures concern him. Like a prophet he 
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marches through the pages of literature dis- 
posing in the name of the Lord God or the 
Lord Dahlberg—one is never quite sure, 
especially since one so often feels in him 
a deep humility that asks nothing for him- 
self but only that the light of truth might 
open the eyes of men. When this polarized 
humility becomes anger against the fetishes 
of the day there appears still to be no 
selfishness in him. Is he then a prophet? 
If only one could make that judgment, one’s 
task would be nearly ended. But prophecy 
is rational. The prophet, to be sure, is com- 
plex but not so complex that he cannot say, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and then say what 
the Lord said. But this is what Dahlberg 
does not always do. For the prophets things 
could be simplified—made rational, under- 
standable. ““What does the Lord require of 
thee but to do justice, love mercy and walk 
humbly with thy God.” Justice, mercy, hu- 
mility are ideas, clear, even though their 
meaning be further illuminated by metaphor. 
As ideas they played a role in the whole 
intelligible plan of Yaweh for a possible 
world. And the “last” of the prophets 
sought to fulfill or complete the law of his 
predecessors. All of this, however, is foreign 
to Dahlberg’s complexity. One is forced to 
ask: Does he prophecy or talk in tongues? 
He refuses to foreswear “heart and mind,” 
and cries, “MAN is the end,” yet says, 


Man pursues a desperate philosophy of gallant 
idealism and lives and hopes and cankers with a 
defiant flourish. With inextinguishable fervor he 
ceaselessly creates his cycles of sonnets, music, art, 
science, ethics, and then with a chivalric irony 
wraps the WORMS in the GOLDEN FLEECE 
OF COLCHIS. This is his eternal pilgrimage of 
valiant desparation against all palpable and un- 
known limits. 


Good and evil are inseparable; beast and man are 
sown together with the threads of heaven. 


But having said this he finds it impossible 
to abide by it. Love, excellence, goodness are 
ultimately real, he holds, and should shine 
— clearly in literature. “MAN is the 
end,” 

All this is far from conventional criticism, 
and leaves the problem of Dahlberg wide 
open. Needless to say, conventional criticism 
would be to Dahlberg only another of the 
many dogmas of society (all of which are 
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hated by him, as lifeless), against which the 
seer runs head on. So be it. But what és 
Dahlberg? 

In the world of objective criticism he is 
out of place. Subjectively, impressionistic 
criticism, becomes in him a volcanic uphea- 
val of epigrammatic lava which often sears 
not only the top of Mt. Carmel but also 
makes the shepherds mourn. Dahlberg is a 
complex, strangely compounded figure whom 
one must, I believe, seek to understand lest 
we miss in him a possible clue to the know- 
ledge of good and evil in the men of Amer- 
ican literature. He is, to begin with, a Hosea, 
who has learned, however painfully, the pos- 
sibility of fine love for people. He is a Sam- 
son who has been “down among the Philis- 
tines” in his novel Bottom Dogs, and who 
now overthrows the temples of innumerable 
Dagons. Like Jesus he is filled with endless 
yearning for love and goodness. Like Don 
Quixote he would restore manners and kind- 
ness and devote himself as unselfishly as pos- 
sible to mankind. He is a Job who argues 
with God though he be slain; he is Mr. 
Modern Man who denies the gods of men 
so that not God, but man may live. These 
are discernable elements in Dahlberg. Never- 
theless it is difficult if not impossible to fix 
them clearly in mind. Yet this should not 
be. 


In a burst of anger Dahlberg lashes out 
against Woodberry, Perry, Brownell, Par- 
rington, Canby, Van Doren, Croce, Kant, 
Bosanquet, I. A. Richards and against scien- 
tific, historical, aesthetic, proletarian analysis. 
But to what end? 


Criticism [he passionately affirms} is an act of 
creative faith, and there is no godheaded histori- 
cal approach that can ultimately disclose mum- 
mied secrets, sphinxed in time and place, that the 
naked eyes, the bones and pulses cannot of them- 
selves discover or apprehend. The critic who 
hides behind science is concealing NO-BODY. 


One might stop and try to point out where- 
in lies the modesty and humility of the 
scientific critic and his effort, perhaps ability, 
to distinguish the realm of sure judgments 
from the uncontrolled roarings of one who 
is too much “body’’—too Samsonian, judg- 
ing at least from his own subjective afhirma- 
tions. 
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Criticism, painting, poetry, is but deeply awaken- 
ed self-love. AMOR FATI, to love one’s fate and 
truths, and he who does not love his own truths, 
ws would be more truthful if he kept 
silent. 


Criticism must certainly involve faith and 
self-love. But to insist on loving one’s own 
truths absolutely is to create the very demon 
which Dahlberg would exorcise. It is to turn 
self into the very “dogma” he abhors. It is 
to turn “heart and mind” into empty roar- 
ings from the devil’s pit not Mount Zion. 
It is to produce a loneliness that is not crea- 
tive. It is to be in danger of becoming a 
spiritual atom dancing the whirligig of so- 
called faith in an ever undefined and in- 
definable void. 

What then is faith? What are we to have 
faith in? We cannot have faith in faith. 
That is simply to become a whirling dervish 
of the spirit and be a hurricane of religious 
futility. But, to have faith that “heart and 
mind’’, affection and science, are not unre- 
lated is at least—true or false—a thesis; and 
if supported by nature, the ow of it can 
be investigated, in action and in thought. 
That idealism and realism are somehow con- 
joined is a possible tenet. If so, how? An- 
swering that question may be the bloodless 
affair of science or the bloody business of 
historical living. And who, unless he be a 
dogmatist, is to say absolutely that both do 
not contribute to the answer? Even the roar- 
ings, yearnings and heart-breaks have a way 
of becoming the personality paraphernalia of 
an unselfconscious dogmatist. If we ask the 
question How? is not the answer “doc- 
trine’? If it is, then the doctrine which 
Dahlberg so much fears, would not always 
be “the enemy of vision” but its legitimate 
issue. 

Dahlberg frequently reveals deep compas- 
sion for his chosen Americans and he seems 
to imply that they are the victims of the 
American scene. But at other times his tone 
seems to carry the sting of censure and re- 
buke, even accusation of failure. The critics 
he lashes unmercifully. Together with the 
writers they are guilty of creating abstrac- 
tions—Mass-man, proletariat, etc. “There is 
only Man.” But is not this too an abstrac- 
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tion? And is not American culture likewise? 
Is not “America”? In short is not the great 
difficulty with Dahlberg his persistent te- 
fusal to distinguish between levels of ab- 
straction, and of interlocking areas of dis- 
course? The plaguing questions remain: 
W hat is Man? How exercise both heart and 
mind? 

At times Dahlberg seems to return from 
the false infinities and from playing with 
paradox to the great Hebraic tradition to 
proclaim as historical reality the goodness 
and greatness of the life of man and of 
woman, and the goodness of their together- 
ness and the knowledge of the ways of men’s 
living together. The old Hindu bedeviled of 
woman would not let the Gods destroy her. 
He lived with her. So too have we to live 
with men, and the ideas or doctrines of men 
—on statecraft, religion, art, science, criti- 
cism. We have variously to understand them, 
resist them, share or adopt them, recognize 
their baffling character, wrestle with them 
once again and remake them as best we can. 
Sometimes Dahlberg wavers philosophically 
between a disturbing dualism and a weird 
monism which mysteriously and darkly 
unites good and evil. But always he tries to 
find his way into the sunlight of under- 
standing simple things simply. Perhaps he 
will still have the patience to attempt under- 
standing complex things complexly and add 
science, history, and many other tools to his 
equipment, for the simplifications of the 
critic are not rooted in faith alone. The critic 
moreover needs many ‘“‘sieves’” along with 
the “naked eye’’ and “bones” and “pulse” 
and voice to utter either the whole or the 
essential truth. 

There is another way that Dahlberg can 
go. He has learned profoundly of the 
achievements and limitations of his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries, and probably of his 
own earlier self. He has poured his passion, 
his demands, his visions into Do These 
Bones Live? He can now return, if he 
chooses, to purely creative writing; but if 
he does, he must fulfill the expectation he 
has himself created, and produce. a work of 
very considerable proportions about this 
creature—man. 
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